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‘Italy is a beautiful climate, they say.” 

“ Beautiful !” 

There was a pause and he drooped his lash very lightly over the 
leaders’ ears. 


“The temple of Jerusalem,’ 
a9 


SKETCHES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


RAMBLES THROUGH LONDON. 


Tue mass of people in the streets of the British metropolis differ, ’ at length he continued, “ did you 


in many respects, from our American population. From the happy 
children of atiluence, you may trace them gradually down, through 
twenty visible grades, each less respectable than the last, till you 


find any remains, any ruins 
“| have not been so far as Jerusalem.” 

“ But Italy is the land where our Saviour wandered about.” 

“Oh, no! That is farther east, in Palestine, in Asia.” 


reach the unmingled, unabashed, thorough-bred blackguardism of 
“They say the French stage-coaches are queer affairs, sir ;"’ said 


St. Giles’s. After the higher and secondary ranks there is percep- 


tibly a striving for appearance, a kind of mournful gentility, till you he, adroitly turning to a more familiar topick 


reach below the middle classes, when the contrasts between them Phey are very little like your elegant establishments in England 


There was another pause. 


and my own countrymen hecome more apparent. We have as yet, 
“ Pray, sir,” he continued, “ are there not many of our convicts 


among us, no such unhappy beings as swarm the streets of London, : 
gone out to vour country ° 


greasy, gin-drinking, suspicious-looking gentlemen, in whose prox!- 
“Thope not; we don’t want them any more than you 


mity you involuntarily feel if all is right about your watch, purse and 
pockethandkerchief. I pass species, every day, as worthy of a li- 


* But they say our government sends hundreds out there 


“No, you must be mistaken.’ 


thograph as a Swiss peasant-girl or one of Audubon’s birds 
“Is there not,” after another pause, “a place called Holbert or 


There is your collier, now ! what a creature it is. He conductsa 
Hobarttown somewhere there '” 


No.” 


** Then where is Van Dieman’s Land ?” 


huge, broad-wheeled, ponderous wagon, piled up with corpulent 
sacks of coal, and drawn by three, or sometimes six giant dray-horses ; 
the equipage, with its master, steeped in the sable hue of Newcastle 


He strides on beside his beasts in broad hat, loose frock and clouted I perceived at once that he had reference to Colonel Collins's set- 


shoon—a prodigy—a cyclop reeking from Vulcan's smithy. You in- tlement in that remote island, and in the same indistinctness of me- 


voluntarily look found, too, at those enormous horses, planting their 
ponderous hoofs against the pavement, huge-limbed and elephan- 


mory had confounded Jerusalem with Rome, and my own respect- 
able country with Van Dieman’s Land and Botany Bay. 





ne. 





tine, toili straining, sweating up, with a load like a mountain 


Sometimes a dozen of these wagons in a row obstruct the passage 





Perhaps the most genuine specimen of the low Londoner drives 


ee 


the publick cabs. These are gigs, holding two, with an external side- 
of a street, some hundred carriages, omnibuses, cabs, etc., accumu- . a3 . 
seat for the driver. There is about them much brass and staring 


ining Shee. ; i” yellow paint, so that in passing they seem less execrable than they 

The stage-coach drivers hold a higher rank. They awaken plea- 11, are. Riots and civil wars, in a thickly-populated country like 
sant associations of the Sketch-book, Bracebridge-hall, and the . 
distant days when that side of the ocean was all fairy land to me 
These coaches are certainly elegant and convenient, and the horsas 
uncommonly fine ; but of the former, it must be said, that they are 


England, we expect, and can sometimes excuse, but such vehicles, 
and such horses, can have no apologists. Indeed the filthy, dilapi- 
dated and insecure thing itself is just in harmony with the beast and 
his driver. The cab is lined with tattered cloth, and filled with 
too small for comfortable riding within, and too much exposed, in a dusty straw. The jeinte ecescely hong together, end the body and 
climate peculiarly humid and capricious, without. On a pleasant wheels, at the disposal of chance, slide first on one side and then on 
day, however, a seat on the outside is a pleasure than which I the other, and, at length, not unfrequently dash against a lamp-post 
scarcely know any more exhilarating. The drivers are, according or 0 collies’s wenn, or tweak Gown of thelr own ascend 

If the cab is bad, the horse is worse. The courting steed of Pe- 
truchio could scarcely outdo him. He is old, lean, broken down, 
the box with one of them. His grave, proper deportment, rubicund windgalled, ragged, wall-eyed and blind, stiff in his joints and lame 
face, neatness of dress and unaffected kindness of manner won me 9 ; 


to my brief experience, very civil, excellent fellows; and so tho- 
roughly English! I rode one day from London to Southampton on 


The points about him are worn raw with harness that does not fit, 
z so that it seems his skeleton is cutting through the hide. You ex- 
the mercurial, rude driver of a diligence. Whatever other travel- pect each moment the superannuated creature will drop down dead 
lers may say, there is more politeness in one Englishman than in 
twenty Frenchmen. Of course I am not speaking of the educated 
circles. I must add a specimen of our dialogue. The road lay by Houns- 
low-heath (where Paul Clifford and perhaps Prince Hal used to take 
purses) by Windsor Castle, (that long favourite retreat of royalty.) 
and by a tavern ina room of which Sheridan is said to have prepared 


over immediately, and placed him in favourable comparison with 


beneath the whip. Seriously, the wretchedness to which hundreds 
of these noblest of all the beasts are mercilessly consigned, is a 
painful spectacle. Their masters are unfeeling, and the poor ana- 
tomies go limping about under their cruel and useless blows, till 
death, by bad treatment or starvation, comes to their relief. When 


the man can get nothing to eat, you may suppose there is but a slen- 
his Pizarro. My companion, from my interrogations, discovering 
me to be a stranger, kindly directed my notice to everything interest- 
ing on the road, naming the noblemen’s places, (the duke of Glou- wretch and a hardened villain; scarred, bloated, sore-eyed, shirtless 
cester’s and some other utles equally familiar, I think, were among 4 i, rags. His hat is without a top, his shoes sites been. 
the number,) and even the historical associations of several scenes and his clothes hang on him by the most precarious tenure. His 
He seemed certainly a very well-informed, as well as a good-hearted hair is unshorn and uncombed, he has a black eye and a red nose, 
man, and I was subsequently rather surprised to find how local had and his face has not been washed for a month. He has no pity for 
been his education. Our conversation amused me and perhaps will the dying beast which he beats, mangles, kicks, curses and etarves 
you. After several inquiries on my part, he said at length with an from one year to another. All his commiseration and human sen- 
air of curiosity : : 

“ You seem to be a stranger in these parts?” 

“ Yes, this is my first visit to London.” 

“Ah! From what county of England are you?” 

**No county of England. I am not an Englishman.” 


der chance for his horse. 
The man is worst of all. He is, generally speaking, a miserable 


timent have been exhausted long ago on his own woes and baseness 
He sits all day in the sunshine and rain, the fog and smoke, till he 
gets callous outwardly, as well as inwardly, to all the usual prefer- 
encies and decencies of a man. He is drenched or baked, nude or 
clothed, kicked or praised, it is all the same to him, so he gets his | 
“ Not an Englishman!” pay, his beef and beer or gin, and now and thena nap. He cares | 
He turned round and looked at me with increased wonder. not what party is in or out, nor what king is on the throne. He 
“No, I am not an Englishman !” I repeated, in order to give his knows not whether the world is round or square—what is it to him! 
wavering incredulity a finishing touch. unless it would roll into his cab one day and be cheated out of a 
* Not an Englishman! Why you speak English !” || crown. He has no other knowledge of history than an indistinct 
“Yes, I am an American.” idea of Bonaparte. His mind is only a map of London, with a list 
The expression with which he now regarded me provoked a smile | of the fares from the Bank to Tyburn-turnpike, or from Islington 
in spite of myself. At length he continued : church to the Tower. London is crowded with these and others of 
“ Why, how well you speak English !” the same description. 
“My good friend,” I said, “you should know that the English The number of butcher-shops form another unpleasant feature. In 
and Americans are in fact one people, and that we originally came | the sultry closeness of summer, you are disgusted with the openly- || 
from England.” | exposed and heavy fragments of raw beef—whole carcases of newly- | 
“ Yes,” he said, “ but I had no idea they spoke English there so | slaughtered calves and sheep, dripping in all the ghastliness of death | 
well as that !”” and recent massacre. The coarser scenes of London are also varied 
He then asked if I had come direct to England from my own | by the meat-shops, which are almost enough to make one forswear } 
country. _ eating for ever. The greasy proprietors behind the counters, with 


“No,” I replied. “I passed through Italy and France.” 











ox, with a knife like a scythe, or the sword of Edward the First in West- 
minster Abbey ; while all the scum and hunger of the parish crowd 
in with plates, for a twopenny or fourpenny cut. I never saw mute 


vagabondisin in a stronger light than while passing one day one of 


these ordinaries, frequented by the lowest class. The portly proprietor 
(himself a sleek and noble monument of good feeding, who should 
have been painted as a sign over his own door) had just superintend- 
ed the introduction of enough steaming victuals to supply an army, 
and stood tucked up, knife in hand, and commencing the distribution 
The shop was thronged with poor women, vagabonds, and filthy ser- 
vant-maids, waiting their turn, and around the window gathered a 
motley crowd of penniless, hopeless, dinnerless ragamuftins, who 
would have sold their birthright any day for a picked bone. Such 
forms and iaces as were there grouped together! such wistful 


glances ! 


such mute reveries! I shall never forget one shirtless, 
lank fellow, his clothes and himself equally worn out, with a com- 
plexion the colour of a pinchbeck watch, his hands thrust into his 
trouser's pockets, and his eyes careless of all the world beside, 
fixed steadfastly, through the window, upon the nutritious and sa- 
voury treasures within. Unobserved by him, I looked into his face, 
which might be appropriately termed the “ index of his soul.” The 
expression of St. Cecilia stealing musick from heaven, was nothing 
to it. I tapped him on the shoulder and gave him sixpence. He 
looked on me as an angel just come down ; and, to say the truth, my 
He went in 
I did not remain for the catastrophe. Although there was something 


feelings, for the moment, had a touch of the celestial 


judicrous, there was also something sacred in his homely and real 
wo. To make an article out of such extremities was not in my ha- 
ture. You would think me as much pressed for matter as he was 
for meat. 

There are men perambulating the streets with large boards, on 
which, in full-sized capitals, the publick are requested to “ give no 
money to beggars. A society exists in Red Lion Square,” con- 
tunues the advertisement, ‘‘ where every deserving person can pro- 
cure wok or food.” This is the antithesis to Italy, where mendi 
cants often wear on their breasts the metallick certificate of the grand 
duke, that they are legally licensed to beg ; and yet the claims of 
want never knocked more umperatively at my heart beside the palaces 
of Rome than inthe population of Lundon. I know the streets are 
full of impostures, wax babies, and profitable “real orphans” ley 
out by the day ; but there are certain aspects of destitution which 
supersede at a glance all the suggestions of policy and prudence. 
Thieves and robbers there may be under the disguise of the blind 


| and the aged, but in the ghastly features of hunger, there cannot be 


deception. Mimickry cannot waste the flesh and sharpen the fea- 
tures. Besides, imposture is ostentatiously clamorous and obtrusive, 
while true want is mare often seen stealing, noiselessly and ashamed, 
at once from the glare of notice and the chance of relief. It is well 
enough to be on our guard against swindlers, but there mus? be such 
a thing as real penury in London ; and if the truth is to be told, that 
heartless caution of the Red Lion Square Society, does but serve to 
enlist my feelings rather more decidedly in favour of distress 

I went in, the other day, to the door of a shop, for the purpose of 
inguring my way On entering I pe reeived that it was one of the 
smaller meat-shops, and being late in the afternoon, the good man's 
daily stock was pretty well exhausted. While receiving his direc- 
tions, there entered a forsaken and desolate being, evidently one of 
those aimed at by the Red Lion Square insinuation. He was tall, 
meagre, half-clad, and pale, with a careworn, broken-down counte- 
nance, which plainly enough betrayed what a sorry affair life was to 


him. A bone, scraped nearly clean, lay on a platter, in the window 


He pointed to it after a momentary pause, as if some spark of human 
shame yer lingered in his bosom. Business, however, must be at- 
tended to. 

* What is the price of it'” he asked 
was the brief and rather gruff reply. 


“ Threepence,’ 
“ Threepence 
“ Threepence !”’ reiterated the man ina louder and more surly tone 
My friend shook his head mournfully. It was above his mark. It 
was beyond his income. He could not afford to indulge in luxuries. 
Had it been a penny, or even twopence—but threepence! He cast 


” 


one more look at it, and shook his head again. The last shake went 


to my heart. He was stepping slowly and disappointedly to the 
door, a resigned smile just visible upon his unshaven face, when | 


aid 
“ My friend, come back, I will pay for it. Take it, if you please.” 
He did not thank me, (words after all are feeble,) but seized the 
prize with a rabid voracity, (which yet farther diminished my con- 
fidence in the Red Lion Square Society,) and made off, gnawing, 


| while he went, as if fearful that something might yet intervene be- 


fore the accomplishment of his giddy desires. It was clear the un- 
happy creature was unaflectedly famished. I wonder, for my part, 


|, their sleeves rolled up, stand each one over a goodly portion of aroasted | how the Red Lion Square folks can sleep on their pillows ! F. 


























































































ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS. 


REMINISCENCES OF 1814. 
[Tux following little incident is certainly destitute of all literary pre- 


tensions. Itis the simple, unadorned and artless narrative of an amiable |, 


and aged lady, who resides in the city of Provins, and was one of the 
principal characters in the event she describes.— ps. N. Y. Mik.) 


—_—— 


THE PASSAGE OF AN ARMY THROUGH PROVINS. 


Ar the period of the first invasion of France, by the Allies, in 1814, 


the neighbourhood of Provins was the scene of several engagements, 
and I was obliged to receive a number of officers in my house, and 
to provide them with meals. On one occasion, my residence had 
remained unoccupied for nearly a week, and I had busied myself in 
putting things a little in order, when, oa the fifth or sixth of February, 
about nightfall, my servant announced a general of brigade, who 
had come to lodge at my house. At the same moment, a man of short 
stature, rather corpulent, olive-complexioned, and with black hair, 
combed over his forehead, made his appearance. 
in uniform, he wore neither epaulets, nor any decoration or order. 

I made him understand, very unequivocally, that I was excessively 
annoyed by his arrival ; and, in the course of conversation with him, 
I inquired from whence he had come! He told me, that he had 
just left the town of Bray-on-Seine. 

“In that case,” I rejoined, “‘ you must have been in the battle ; 
where, they say, the emperour of Russia and the king of Prussia were 


so nearly taken prisoners ; and you are able to tell all about that action.” | 
“ Most willingly,” he replied ; and, thereupon, he explained most | 


clearly the nature of the field of battle, and the position occupied 
by each corps to cut off the enemy’s retreat. He then said, “ But, 
madam, ure you acquainted with the emperour’s person !”’ 

“] never saw him but once, and that was many years ago, when 


he was general of the army of Italy; I certainly could not recog- | 


nise him now.” 

“ Well, then,” and he smiled as he spake, “ look at me, and it 
will be just the same as if you saw him, as I am said to be wonder- 
fully like him ; I never quit him; and, unless a person got into his 


shirt, I do not think that any one can keep closer to him than I do.” | 


** But where are you going, now '” 
“‘T am on my way to Paris ; but, if I should hint to a pretty woman, 
that I am going there to draw the curtain of the picture, it would 


be an enigma to her.” 


“ How is it that you, who just now told me that you never quitted | 


the emperour, should be away from him now!” 


“Your remark is correct; but there are occasions, you know, | 
' 


when. .... 
“ Have you procured your billet, sir! You are aware that we 


cannot receive any persons but such as exhibit their lodging-billets.” 

«In that case, then, you will have to turn me out of doors; for I 
have not got a billet.” 

“Oh, no, I certainly shall not suffer you to leave my house. You 
seem, however, to know everything that is going on; now, pray tell 
me, if the enemy is likely to attack us.” 

“ There is no doubt of it, as we are entirely unsupported ; but, 
if the women would only put hats on, and station themselves in 
our rear, we would soon drive all the Allies beyond the Rhine ; but 
all the world abandons us now.” 

As he ceased speaking, I heard a loud knocking at the door, and I 
hastily rose, screaming, ‘Oh, heavens! how unfortunate we are ! 
they are, even now, coming to assault us!” 


The officer took my hand, and, with the utmost kindness, said, | 


“ Be composed, my dear madam, and do not allow yourself to be 


agitated ; it is only some of my people who want to see me.” In | 


fact, the servant announced two surgeon-majors, who inquired for 
the officer ; two gentlemen came into the room; one of whom was 
of remarkable size, and they both wore a general's uniform under 
their surtouts. ‘The officer was sitting near the fire, rocking him- 
self in his chair, and holding his mght foot across his knee. He 
made the sign of silence to the two gentlemen, placing his finger on 
his lips ; then, without altering his position, he said to them: * Pey 
your compliments to the lady of the house, ask her pardon for com- 
ing into her presence in such a state, and for ruining her handsome 


carpets.” 


They instantly went straight up to him, and saluted him with | 


much deference, touching the floor with their hats ; they then turned 
round and did the same to me, while, to show my sense of their civi- 
lity, I lighted a second candle. The officer motioned them to be 
seated, but they sat upon the edge of their chairs, and spoke a few 


words to him which I could not understand. When the two gentle- | 
men were gone, I asked the officer if he would sup, he replied that 


he would wait my usual hour 
“In that case,” said I, * you will have to wait a long time ; for 
I am suffering from a nervous fever, and I am forbidden to eat. I 
have one chicken left ; and, since the enemies are near, I will have it 
dressed for you, as I would prefer that a Frenchman should eat it.” 
“ A chicken!” cried he, in a sort of transport—* a chicken! with 
onion-soup and potatoes—what more could a soldier desire '” 


I asked him, if he had attendants. “ No,” said he, “Iam alone ; | 
it is distressing enough for us to have to live upon the people, with- | 
Since you have shown such a disposition to | 
oblige,” added he, “ will you permit me to ask you an additional 
It is, that I may sup on this little table, close to this ex- | 


out bringing a mob. 


favour ' 
cellent fire, and on this carpet; I give you my word, that I will be 
careful, and not injure anything.” 


While the officer's supper was being prepared, I had a great deal 


——————$—$————— 


Although he was , 








| of talk with him. I spoke of the emperour, described him as a 
| hero; and that, having seen the great Frederick, . . . . . 

| He interrupted me, by saying, that I did Bonaparte much honour 
in comparing him with the king of Prussia. 
standing my admiration, I could not help blaming him for not keep- 
ing within bounds, and that I could not conceive how a litle Cor- 
sican was not satisfied with being the emperour of the French. He 
listened to me with a smile, and rocked himself in his chair, with 
his foot in his hand. For a minute, I got heated with my subject, 
and walked up and down the room, speaking to him with much 
warmth. He then rose, came to me, and, taking both my hands 
between his, said—* But, at all events, be calm, or you will hurt 
yourself by your unreasonable agitation. Good heavens! how excita- 
ble you are! The emperour,” rejoined he, ‘ has three follies for 
which to reproach himself. The first is, for having too much en- 
| riched his generals, who now wish to live in repose, and enjoy their 
fortunes ; the second, for having abandoned Josephine, whom he 
loved so fondly ; and the third, in marrying an Austrian.” 

“Well,” said I, “if the enemy approaches this spot, I shall fly.” 
|| He again took me by the hand, and said, ‘* Do not think of com- 

mitting such an absurdity ; it would occasion the very mischief you 
apprehend, and you would lose everything. I know how these things 
| are managed, and follow my advice, madame ; you have a charming 
residence here, make interest that a commande: of distinction may 
be quartered upon you, and yourself and property will then always 
| be respected.” 
| While we conversed in this way, supper was brought in, and the 
onion-soup was placed before him ; he eat nearly all the chicken, and 
several times exclaimed, “* What an excellent supper '” 

At half-past eight I bade him good-night, saying, *‘ Both you 
|| and I need rest." He thanked me earnestly for the hospitable man- 
ner in which I had received him, and added, that he would not bid 
me farewell in the morning for fear of waking me too early. 1 took 
‘a candle to show him the way to his bed-room ; a long contest of 
courtesy and politeness then arose between us, which was termi- 
nated by his taking the candle, offering me his hand, and we walked 
together to the door of his apartment. When he opened the door, 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ What a fine fire! what a comfortable bed! It is a 
long time since I have been so well accommodated !"" I then wished 
him a good night and a pleasant journey. 

When my servant rose at five o'clock next morning, he saw the 
officer in his room, already risen, and shaving. After dressing him- 
| self, he walked for some time between the windows with his arms 
|| crossed behind him. 
| Next day I entertained two colonels of the staff, Messieurs Saint 
|| Cyr and De Bourret, to whom I recounted these circumstances, and 
who assured me that the officer could have been no other than Na- 
|| poleon himself, the slightest suspicion of which had never for an 
instant crossed my mind. 


| [Somewhat akin to the foregoing recital is the magnificent lyrick 
| of Beranger, which we introduce here in a new English dress as a not 
inappropriate pendant to the preceding piece. Two different trans- 
| lations have already appeared in our columns, (volume nine, num- 
ber thirty-one, and number fourteen of the present volume,) but nei- 
ther of them have succeeded in giving any idea of the unapproach- 
able beauty of the original—the three combined, and compared, 
|| may enable the reader who is not acquainted with French, to catch 
a glimpse of the exquisite beauty, energy, and sweetness of this in- 


|| imitable masterpiece of lyrical poetry. ] 


THE PEOPLE'S RECOLLECTIONS. 


Beneath the straw-thatched roof u1s name 
For ages still shall gather fame ; 
Threescore years hence in humbie cot 
His memory shall not be forgot. 
The peasants then wil! come 
To some old grandame’s home, 
To hear the famous story 
Of nim, and of us glory. 
* Mother, the nights wear long and chill, 
Recount some tale of other days ; 
Although they say he did us ill, 
Still we delight to hear his praise. 
Mother of Him some stories tell, 
Whem Frenchmen loved so weil 


** My children, in our village street, 
Long years ago, | chanced to meet . 
A company of glittering things, 
Called princes, ministers, and kings. 
j I had not long been married ; 
And as to gaze I tarried, 
On foot he climb’d the hill ; 
I think I see him still. 
He had no plume, nor gaudy suit, 
A plain and little hat wore he, 
An unadorned and gray surtout— 
* Good-day, my love,’ he said to me.” 
**Oh' mother did HE say that word, 
He whom France so adored ’” 


Next year, to Paris when I came, 
I saw him go to Notre-dame ; 
l saw the city there resort 
To gaze on him, and on his court. 
On pleasure all were bent, 
Each visage beamed content, 
The sun look’d bright that day, 
Each heart was vay. 
And all then pray’d that no eclipse 
Might ever frown such joys upon 
A gracious smile play'd round his hips, 
For heaven had bless’d him with a son.” 
“Oh! mother what delight for you 
That scene to view '” 


* But when Champagne, unhappy land! 
Was ravaged by a foreign band, 
He flew to rid her of the stranger, 
Foremost in fight, and spurning danger. 
One night when work was o'er, 
I heard knocks at the door— 
I dung it wide to see— 
Good heaven! "twas HE. 
Smal! was his escort, in he came 
And flung himself where I sit now ; 





I added that, notwith- | 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 














He murmur’d war’s a cruel game, 
And care sat on his noble brow.” 
“Oh! mother sate HE there, 
And in that very chair?” 


“ Hungry and faint, he asked for food ; 
He ate our bread although "twas rude ; 
Our common wine the warriour drank, 
His clothes he dried, and then he sank, 
Toil-worn, to sleep. 
Waking, he saw me weep ; 
He bade me dry my tears ; 
* There is no cause for fears ' 
1 haste to Paris ; from her wall 
The invaders soon away shall pass, 
And France will triumph in their fall’— 
He went, and since I’ve kept this glass.” 
“Oh! mother have you treasured up 
The warriour’s drinking cup’ 


“ Behold it here. Alas! for nim 
Whose lips once press’d this goblet’s brim ' 
Though the dread game he bravely play’d, 
Yet at the last he was betray’d. 
Hie whom a pope had crown’d 
Died on a foreign ground. 
We could not deem him dead— 
He'll come again, we said ; 
As twice before, so once again 
The sea he’ll cross, our foes to meet. 
We dream'd this long, and, oh! "twas pain 
To find we nursed a fond deceit.” 
“Oh! mother such a patriot love 
Heav’n must, and does approve.” = 





SELECTIONS FROM NEW WORKS. 


MR. JAMES’S NOVEL—“ HENRI QUATRE.” 


In “ The Days of Henri Quatre,’ Mr. James has interwoven two 
beautiful and touching love-stories, (one of which has a felicitous 
termination and the other a deplorable catastrophe,) with the tri- 
umphant career of Henry the Great, after the assassination of the 
last Valois, until his peaceable accession to the throne of France by 
the dissolution of the League. It is full of love, fighting and mur- 
der—pages in disguise, faithful lovers and gay and handsome roués, 
and altogether is no way unworthy of the author of ‘“‘ De L’Orme” and 
“ Richelieu.” We extract one passage from this interesting work, 
as it gives a striking although incidental view of the moral disorga- 
nization and the sad license introduced by those civil and religious 
wars by which France was brutalized at the end of the sixteenth and 
the commencement of the seventeenth centuries, and which only ceas- 
ed with the edict of Nantes and the coronation of the first Bourbon. 





THE ITALIAN POISONER. 


They reached one of the most showy, if not one of the richest, shops in the 
city. Standing forth from the building, under a little projecting penthouse, to 
secure the wares against both sun and rain, was along range of glass cases, 
containing every sort of cosmetick then in vogue, from the plain essence of 
violets, wherewith the simple burgher’s wife perfumed her robe of ceremony 
to the rich ointment compounded from a thousand rare ingredients, where- 
with the king himself masked his own effeminate countenance against the 
night air while he slept. Behind these cases was the shop itself, hanging in 
which might be seen a crowd of various objects for the gratification of vanity 


| amd luxury ; the black velvet mask or loupe, the embroidered and many-co- 


loured gloves, the spiendid hair-pins and enamelled clasps, the girdles of gold 
and silver filigree and precious stones, together with many another part of 
dress or ornament, some full of grace and taste, some fantastick and absurd. 
and some scarcely within the bounds of common decency. Beyond the shop, 
again, but separated from it by a partition of glass, covered in the inside with 
curtains of crimson silk, was the inner shop, or most private receptacle for 
all those peculiarly nch or fragile wares which Armandi, the famous perfumer 
of that day, did not choose to expose, to tempt cupidity or lose their fresh- 
ness, in the more exposed parts of hisdwelling. Here, too, re; whispered, 
were concealed those drugs and secret preparations, his skill in compoundi 
which, it was said, had been much more the cause of his great favour wit 
Catharine de Medicis than his art as a perfumer, which was the ostensible 
motive of her calling him from Italy to take up his abude in her husband’s 
capital. However this might be, certain it is that, after the sudden death of 
the Queen of Navarre, the suspicions of the Huguenots turned strangely 
against Armandi, to whose diabolical skill they very generally attributed the 


| loss of their beloved princess: and it is more than probable that he would 


have fallen a victim to their indignation, whether just or unjust, had not the 


| horrours of St. Bartholomew shortly after delivered him from the presence 


of his adversaries in Paris. 
Thither, then, the chair, or /itiere encaissee, as it was called, of Beatrice de 


| Ferara, was borne at an hour when the greater part of the gay Parisians were 


| fair and chaste '” said he in high-flown Italian. 


| hand ; “ you should know me better than to speak such trash to me. 


| mand, and I am here to obey. 


busy with that employment which few people love better, namely, that of 


| eating the good things which their own gastronomick art produces. 


“Enchanted and honoured are my eyes to see you once again, lady most 
“I heard that you had been 
upon that sad couch, where the head %s propped by the thorns of sickness 
rather than by the roses of love.” ‘ 

“ Hush, hush, Armandi '” cried Beatrice, with an impatient waive of the 
ther use your cosmeticks, nor will hear your nonsense. I have come bm 
more weighty matters.” 

“For whatever you have come, most beautiful of the beautiful,” replied 
the other, affecting to subdue his exalted tone: “ you have come to com- 
Speak! your words are law to Armandi.” 

“ When followed by the necessary seal of gold, I know they are,” answer- 
ed Beatrice, gravely. “‘Now hear me, then. I wish I wish——” she 
paused and hesitated, and the perfumer, accustomed to receive communica- 





| tions of too delicate a nature to bear the coarse vehicle of language - 
| ed to aid her. —_— 


| take me, pitiful slave! 


“ You wish, perhaps,” he said, in a soft voice, “to see some friend, and 
require the magical influence of Armandi to bring him to your presence——” 

“ Out, villain !” cried Beatrice, her eyes flashing fire. “ For whom do you 
Do you fancy yourself speaking to Clara de Ville- 
franche, or Marguerite de Tours en Brie, or, higher stilj in rank and infamy, 
Mar, — de Valois ' Out, I say! Talk not to me of such things; I wish 
——1I wish——” 

“ Perhaps you wish to see some friend no more,” said the soft voice of the 
perfumer, apparently not in the least offended by the hard terms she had 
given him, and equally disposed to do her good and uncompromising service 


| of anykind. ‘“ Perhaps you wish the magical influence of Armandi to remove 


from your sight some one who has been in it too long, and troubles you '” 

A bitter and painful smile played round the beautiful lips of Beatrice de 
Ferara, while bowing her head slowly, she replied, after a moment's thought, 
* Perhaps I do.” 

“ Then I am right at last,” said Armandi softly, rubbing his hands together. 


| “Tam right at last; and you have nothing to do, fair lady, but to name the 


person, and the time, and the manner, and it shail be done to your full satis- 
faction; though I must hint that all the preparations for rendering disagree- 
able people invisible are somewhat expensive ; and the amount depends 
greatly upon the mode. Would you have it slow and quietly, that he or she 
should disappear! That is the best and easiest plan, and also the least ex- 


|, pensive ; for there is the less risk.” 


i 


“No! replied Beatrice firmly, “I would have it act at once---in a mo- 
ment, and so potently, that no physician on the earth can find skill sufficient 
to undo that which has been done.” 

** Of the latter be quite sure,” replied the perfumer. “ But with regard to 
the former, it is much more dangerous, as a sudden catastrophe leads in- 
stantly to examination. Now, a few drops of sweet agua t has its calm 
and tranquillizing effects so gradually, that no doubt or suspicion Is awaken- 
ed ; and you can surely wait patiently for a month, or a fortnight, to give it 
time to act '” 

“You mistake,” replied Beatrice, thoughtfully ; you mistake: yet say, 
how are such things managed! Let me hear, that I may judge.” 3 

He took a smaii silver key from his pocket, and opened a Venetian cabinet, 
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that stood near. “See here '” he said, jucing a small gilded con- 
taining, apparently, a quantity of a perfectly limpid fluid; “see here! the 
water that Adam f{ in the first fountain he met in Eden, was not more 
clear than this ; and yet the fruit of the tree that stood near it was not more 
certain death. No odour is to be discerned therein : to the eye it has no co- 
jour ; to the lip no taste; and yet, like many another thing, with all this 
seeming simplicity, it is the most potent of all things, having power un- 
limited over life and death. Three drops of this, in the simplest be- 
verage, will insure that slow and gradual decay, which, at the end of 
a year, shall leave him who drinks it a clod in his mother earth. A 
larger dose wil! shorter, the time by one half; and a larger still will reduce 
the time to a few weeks or days. The only difficulty is how to give it : but 
that I will find means for when I know the person.” 

“It will not do !” replied Beatrice ; “ it will not do! it is not quick enough. 
Have you no other means !” : 

“Magy, lady! many?” replied the perfumer, smiling; “but, in good 
sooth, you are as impatient as a young lover. All our art has been tasked to 
render the means at once slow and secure, so as, in cases of necessity, to 
effect our deliverance from enemies without calling suspicion on ourselves. 
See here ' this artificial rose, so like the natural flower, that the eye must be 
keen indeed, which, at the distance of half a yard, could detect the difference. 
The scent, too, is the same——” 

“ But why do you keep it under that glass ball '” demanded Beatrice, in- 
terrupting the long description with which he was proceeding. 

* Because, lady,” replied the Italian, “that rose placed in as fair a bosom 
as your own, and worn there for but one half hour, would lose its scent, and 
the wearer, health and life within a week. Its odour, therefore, is too valu- 
able to trust to the common air.” 

“ And those gloves !” asked Beatrice , “ those gloves, so beautifully em- 
broidered, for what purpose are they designed '” 

** Heaven forbid that I should see them on your hands!” replied Armandi ; 
“though I have heard that they were once worn by a queen, who ts since 
dead. But you spoke of quicker means. Here is this small box of powder, 
containing a certain salt, that, in the twinkling of an eye, extinguishes the 
fire of the heart, and the light of the mind, and leaves nothing but the ashes 
behind. We often use it, diluted with other things, for other purposes; but 
I would not administer one dose of that, to any one of note, for a less sum 
than ten thousand golden Henrys, though the whole box is scarcely worth a 
hundred crowns. But so quick is its effect, and so marked the traces that it 
leaves behind, that the chirurgeon were a fool who did not at once pronounce 
the cause of death in him who took it.” 

“Give me yon bondbonniere,” said Beatrice, pointing to a painted trifle on 
one of the tables. * And now, she continued, as the man gave it her, “is 
that enough for one dose!” and, as she spoke, she emptied part of the pow- 
der from the box which contained it into the bonbonniere. “Is that enough for 
one dose t” 

“It is enough to kill the king’s army!” replied the man. “ But what mean 
you, lady’ What do you intend to do!” 

“ The person for who I mean this drug,” replied Beatrice, “ shall receive 
it from no hand but my own. You shall risk nothing. There is a jewel, 
worth one half your shop,” she added, drawing a ring from her finger, and 
casting it upon the table ; “and the powder Is mine.” 

“ But, lady ' lady '” cried the perfumer, regarding the diamond with eager 
and experienced eyes, and yet trembling for the consequences which his fair 
visiter’s strong passions might bring upon himself ; ** but, lady, if you should 
be discovered! You are young and inexperienced in such matters. They 
must be performed with a calm hand, and a steady eye, and an unquivering 
lip: and if you should be discovered, and put to the torture, you would betray 
me.” 

“ However I may contemn thee, man,” answered Beatrice, “there is no 
power on earth that could make me betray thee. But rest satisfied; I take 
the powder from thee, whether thou wilt or not; but I will make thee easy 
and tell thee, that if one grain thereof ever passes human lip, that lip will be 
my own. It is well to be prepared for all things ; to have ever at handaready 
remedy for all the ills of life; to possess the means of snatching our- 
selves from the grasp of circumstance: and, in the path which I may be 
called to tread, the time may well come when I shall wish to change this 
world for another. I leave to better moralists to decide whether it be right 
or not, courageous or cowardly, to shake off a life that we are tired of. For 
my part, 1 will bear it to the utmost; and, when I can endure it no longer, 
then will I try another path.” 

“If such be your purpose, lady,” answered the perfumer, with a sweet 
smile, and a low inclination, “ far be it from me to oppose you. Every one, 
as you say, should be prepared for all things ; and | hold that man not half 

repared, who does not possess the means of limiting the power his enemies 
pave over him, to simple death, a fate that all must undergo. Men think far 
too much of death ; it is but cutting off a few short hours from along race of 
pain and anxiety : far oftener is it a mercy than a wrong. Men think too 
much of death '” 

Without replying to the perfumer's dissertation, she tu:ned thoughtfully 
toward the door ; but, as she did so, she took the poison, which she had 
purchased, from the table, and concealed it in her bosom. 








COMICK CHARACTERISTICKS., 








NOTIONS OF BEAUTY IN OUR TOWN. 


Waar is personal beauty’ The monkey, if he could speak, 
would reply “in a tail ;” the fux who had lost that appendage argued 
that it consisted in not having ene. The prince of darkness might 
say that horns were the perfection of beauty ; married men would 
insist upon the reverse. A tall and thin person regards length as 
the true criterion of beauty, a short and thick one breadth, and the 
middle-sized swear it is neither one nor the other. Some young la- 
dies admire an erect and even carriage ; but a lady of “our town” 
advocates a stooping gait and an undulating, up-and-down sort of 
movement. ‘This lady waltzed much in opposition to a numerous 
body, and now does all in her power to restore waltzing—mem. she 
is round-shouldered, and has one leg shorter than the other. An- 
other lady of “our town” directly asserts that beauty lies in rotun- 
dity ; but I have a notion her opinion is not quite impartial. She 
weighs rather more than two hundred and ten pounds. 

Indeed, all the opinions I have ever heard upon the subject have 
been more or less tinctured by the personal peculiarities of those 
who advanced them. Men who have an abundance of hair wear ter- 
rible whiskers ; those to whom nature has not been so bountiful con- 
demn the practice as beastly. From this last opinion, however, we 
must generally exempt the young ladies of both sexes, as they are 
apt to imagine a profusion of hair upon the face manly and denoting 
manhood. If so, what dreadful fellows some of the bucks of the 
nineteenth century must be! unless they buy their hairy ornaments. 
Who would be at the trouble of growing them! It would cost ten 
times as much to manure some souls before a single root would strike 

By the way, in the prints and paintings that I have seen of our 
first progenitor, Father Adam, his chin has been as bare as his wife's, 
as if Eve in her tantrums had pulled his beard out ri ef arms. Ma- 
cassar oil and bear's grease were not then known, it may be pre- 
sumed, otherwise Adam had been better clad. “ Rowland’s Genu- 
ine” would make hairs grow on flint-stones. It is said that the ves- 
sels in which he mixes it, after twice using, sprout forth abundantly, 
and that great part of his profits is made by selling the crop. 

People who have l'amour propre, which the French people happily 
term the love of portraits, do not like to have their features too 
closely detailed. Cromwell, it is true, insisted upon fidelity, car- 
buncles, and all ; but there are no Cromwells in “ our town.” 

Lord Byron said that he could never prevail upon a lady to tell 
him her age. In this respect I have the honour to resemble his lord- 
ship. T have been equally unfortunate. I have made the most care- 
ful inquiry, during several years’ residence among them, and I have 
ascertained there is a point on the scale of years beyond which the 
ladies of this neighbourhood never go. Some of them, it must be 
admitted, have remained stationary at the points they have fixed upon 
aconsiderable time. Our * little doctor's” wife, for instance, was 
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| eight-and-twenty when I first entered the town, now eight years and 
] upward since, and she is still eight-and-twenty. It is wonderful, 
| When a lady gets to a certain age, what a period elapses before she 
|| gets twelvemonths older! That year is the longest of all years, 
| and often reaches from time to eternity. 
|| “ Truth,” they say, “ lies in a well.” I have found it in the grave. 
iI been very inquisitive, I must own. I have gone to one or 
two funerals, as Captain Ross went to the north pole, on a voyage 
of discovery, and I arrived there at the truth by taking a glance at 
the plates on the the coffin-lids. But I could never reconcile the dif- 
| ference between the vast sum total then made up, and the petty ac- 
count given by the good creatures when they were living. 

Those who were born first (they all covet precedency) are various 
in their personal peculiarities, some stout, some thin; some short, 
some tall; some between both. But they approximate more closely 
in habits. They like green tea and love scandal. Hyson and back- 
biting are their supreme a. They love whist, too, not for 
the game itself, however, for their thoughts are on higher subjects, 
but for che intervals of scandal which the deals afford them. Oh! 
how they doat on ripping up a neighbour's character. It is the salt 
of life, like itself. Nobody escapes. Let the crevice be ever so 
small, they wriggle themselves into it, like a whip-snake getting 
through the keyhole of a brahmin’s temple, till they see and know 
all, and more than all, and then the venomous bite of the reptile 
above alluded to is not more deadly than the poison of their tongues 
They take much pleasure in marriages, making those they wish for 
in their own families, and marring those they fislike in others. In 
a death they rejoice ; they can say what they please of those who 
are gone too far off to return and defend themselves. 

The unmarried ladies of our town are not so remarkable for love- 
liness as might be desirable. It is but fair to say that I am not ex- 
pressing their opinion on the subject, nor that of their mammas 
They are, for the most part, “‘ half pertness, half pout ;" regard dis- 
dain as a characteristick of gentility, and scorn everything but what 
they effect themselves. Those who have not finished their educa- 
tion, and return home during their vacations, have a milk-and-water 
aspect. ‘They are slender, not exactly sylph-like. Eating, how- 
ever, is their ruin, when they are at home, and can indulge. ‘Those 
who are * quite finished,” as their parents have it, gradually assume 
the hue of melted butter. They become bilious, and see all things 
with a jaundiced eye. ‘‘ Nonsense.’ How stupid !” “Tiresome.” 
“ Trash,” are their common exclamations, and supersede the plain 
“ Yes, ma,” and “* No, ma,” which, before they were finshed, were 
all that could be got from them. 

They get a fit of indigestion, and talk of ennui; yawn listlessly 
over the last new romance, and affect to criticise. They go “ deeper 
and deeper still,”’ and at length condemn all and sundry. Even 
Scott got worse and worse with them; but, now he is dead, of 
course he is the greatest genius that ever lived. ‘They practise 
“oriental teinting,” and produce things with long antenne and large 
wings, which they call butterflies. They draw landscapes without 
perspective, and condemn rules as fetters to genius. They paint 
heads, too—such heads! and they ask you to examine their produc- 
tions. You do, and shudder. A dropsical Cupid and a bloated 
Mercury, apparently three hundred pounds in weight, are their che/- 
d'@uvres. Fishes are exhibited that look stale and parboiled ; birds 
of gaudy plumage and long, sweeping tails; and animals that no 

| naturalist has ever yet discovered. Such things were never in the 
heavens above, the earth beneath, nor the waters under the earth 
Their mammas tell how long they were learning their “ accomplish- 
ments.”” How many lessons they took, (about a fourth of the real 
number,) and of whom they took them. Then follow all the fine 
things the “ masters” sazd, but not a word of what the “ masters” did 

Our young ladies do much toward the annoyance of people like 
myself. ‘They are encouraged in it by their sagacious mammas, 
who thus think to show off their daughters’ education to advantage 
They have recourse to this expedient in winter particularly. “ ‘The 
evenings are very long,” they complam, adding, justly enough, 
“let us have a little musick to Av/l tame.” Then come the varia- 
tions of Mazzinghi, Kiallmark, and the rest of that tribe, interspersed 
with the “Storm Rondo” and the eternal “ Battle of Prague,” 
which only gives way to the “ battle of tongues.” Then we have 
** Bid me discourse” and “ Sweet Home,” the bitterest dose of all 
While these maternal tacticks are exercised, in order that the fair 

demoiselles may entrap some “ young man who has every qualifica- 
tion to render the married state happy,” te use the comprehensive 
phrase of their assiduous mothers, all conversation, instructive or 
agreeable, good, bad or indifferent, is banished the house 

Then, to mend the matter, and to crown your evening with per- 
fect delight, some young man who is poor, and, therefore, has no 
business to love or to be beloved, engages the attention of the very 
daughter on whose account all this fuss has been made by the anxious 
hostess. The young lady is amused, pleased, and her heart, if not 
quite palpitating, begins to inform its mistress that she has such a 
thing belonging toher. The old lsdy is fuming; she may be compared 
to a hen whose solitary chick gets too near the gaping jaws of a cat 
She tries gentle means first, for she is unwilling to offend the “ poor 
young man,” because he “ plays so rery nicely on the flute,” and 
“really accompanies the piano very well ;"" but such goings on as 
these are not to be permitted. “ He hasn't a dollar in the world, 
the poor, beggarly fellow!’ The good lady then nudges her daugh- 
ter without effect. She pretends to adjust one of her ringlets, under 
cover of which she in reality pulls a hair or two pretty sharply. The 
only effect this produces is the audible whisper, ** How tiresome you 
are, mamma!” At last, the old lady fairly pounces in and takes off 
the young lady, who, out of spite, swears she is suddenly seized 
with a headache, and the party is broken up 

So it is and so it will be, and to moralize upon it would be use- 
less. ‘Talents and integrity are nothing in comparison with dross 
What are virtues to dollars’ The latter are all the world to nothing 
With the first you are warned off the ground like a man who pre- 
sumes to sport without being qualified, and receive contempt and 
scorn in a quarter where, of all others, it is the hardest to endure it 
Get the last—heaven knows how, and no matter, since nobody will 
care—and you may walk in, hang up your hat, kick your heels against 
the best carpet, sprawl your long legs upon the sofa, and say, with- 
out fear of contradiction, ** That girl is mine, if I hike.” There is 
only one thing that a man can do without money—it is vain to at- 
tempt anything else, but the sooner he does that the better—1. ¢ 
make himself the mteresting subject of a coroner's inquest. If he 
wishes to enjoy posthumous fame, let him pen two or three wild 
stanzas to the * pangs of ill-requited love,” and a valedictory and 
maledictory address to life, and he will have the satisfaction of figuring 
in the newspapers as an “ unfortunate gentleman whose genius was 


of the highest order.” 
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SUNDAY EVENING READING. 


THE TRUE CHRISTIAN. 


Ir is characteristick of genuine piety, to construct happiness out 
of daily life, as one of the smaller tribe of birds constructs its nest. 
The materials for this nest are of themselves mean and worthless : 
here a feather, there a straw, yonder a spray of moss, and on that 
thorn a tuft of wool. We despise or overlook them; but the bird, 
wise and patient in the providential instinct of its nature, sees dif- 
ferently, and confounds by its actions both man and his reasoning 
It collects the «mall, contemned materials, and arranges them ; and, 
when arranged, the feather, the straw, the moss, and the wool, hav- 
ing lost their separate insignificance, form parts of a beautiful whole, 
of a tiny but perfect fabrick. Just so the true christian appropriates 
those innocent enjvyments, which some sternly look upon as trifles, 
but which he culls into an aggregate of the purest pleasure, the kind 
look, the glad wish, a casual conversation with a stranger, and, in a 
word, each feather, straw and spray of life 


CHRIST, ALL IN ALL. 


Instruction in the Old Testament is gorgeous and awful : it glows 
in the jewelled breastplate of the high priest, speaks in thunder, and 
is felt in the thick darkness ; miracle, prophecy, and portent attend 
on its way, and startle all the senses. But these are gigantick frag 
ments, perfect only when built mto the true temple of the person of 
Christ, glorious hieroglyphicks, of which He is the interpretation. Im- 
bodying its predictions, developing its commands, the root and the 
offspring, the beginning and the end, the first and the last, the true 
wonder of the universe, the *‘ great mystery of godliness,” the mar- 
vel even of the scriptures, the unimagined and the unimaginable, 1s 
the character of Christ 


THE BIBLE. 


As far as our species are concerned, we may say, one sun! one 
bible! Shut that glorious book, blot from the human memory what 
we have learned from its pages, and you quench the day-spring 
The whole world lieth in darkness! ‘To guilty, miserable man, 
there remains no Saviour! no heaven! no guide in life! no sup- 
port in affliction! no victory over death! The grave becomes a fa- 
thomless abyss, and eternity spreads around him like the ocean— 
dark, illimitable, fearful! But open now again that book, and lo, 
the sun of righteousness arises with healing in his wings; and all 
around us and above us, is love, joy, and hope 


THE GOSPEL 


Were we not false to the mighty principle of Love Divine, and 
traitors, and in league with our enemies, the gospel would be our cham- 
pion against all adversities, and maintain for us a perpetual com- 
munion with God. It would be a spirit of holiness and peace, teach- 
ing the songs of heaven amid the labours of earth—drying our 
tears, stilling our sighs, and so hallowing our whole existence here 
below, that ** God with us” would be our motto, and “ always re- 
joicing” the record of our pilgrimage. Oh, for this meek and cheer- 
ful spirit of the gospel ! 





THE BIBLE STUDENT. 
The student of the scriptures is as a traveller ascending an emi- 
nence neither unfruitful nor unpleasant ; at the top of which when he 
is arrived, he beholds, like Moses from the summit of mount Nebo, 
a more lovely and extensive prospect lying beyond it, and stretching 
away to the utmost bounds of the everlasting hills. He sees the 
garden of the Lord, and His flock feeding by the rivers of water ; 
until, ravished with the sight, he cnes out, as St. Peter did at the 
view of his Master's glory, * It is good for us to be here!” 


POWER OF RELIGION 


Without removing a single passion, the gospel alters its operation 
and influence, by simply giving it a new direction : leaving actions 
and externals to themselves, it grapples with motives and principles 
It is thus the lover, that raises the otherwise immovable weight— 
the Prometheus, that wakes the dead form into life. It tells the 
creature of the Creator; the sinner, of a Redeemer and a Sancti- 
fier; and the immortal, of eternity; and from these themes draws 
the principles and motives of everlasting life 





CHRISTIAN CHEERFULNESS 


The persons who in deed and in truth do benefit the world by their 
labour, who here remove a weed and there plant a flower, are, and 
must be, cheerful; and they must and will take happy views of life 
and its contingencies. As christians, they see, and mourn, and ad- 
mit its evils ; but every moment spent In mere feeling, and every 
sigh and every tear that does not issue in exertion, they regard as 
wasted 


THE PSALTER 


This little volume, like the paradise of Eden, affords us in per- 
fection, though in miniature, everything that groweth elsewhere, 
“every tree that is pleasant to the sight, and good for food :” and 
above all, what was there lost, but is here restored, the tree of life m 
the midst of the garden : 


AFFLICTION 


The sorrowing believer, like a noble and imperial bird, though 
sometimes driven down by the storm, yet keeps his plumes ex- 
panded and his eye on heaven, until, on the first gleam of sunshine, 
he shakes his wet and weary pinion, and eagle-like, towers again to 
the sun 





INDUSTRY 
In obedience to the will of God, our hands should be filled with 
the employments of our business. The tempter should not find us 
idle. Yet ask often, in your hours of bustle, where is the Acar? now ' 
They only are too busy, who forget God in their business 


FASHIONABLE LITERATURE, 
The literature of the day too often heeds not the serpent and his 
sting, of the flowers that hide them be but fair; but God's book ex- 
poses all the movings of the tempter 
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SELECTED POETRY. 








MUSICK. 
BY FITZ-GRRENE MALLECK. 


To a boy of four years old, un hearimg him play on the harp. 


Sweet boy! before thy lips can learn 
In speech thy wishes to make known, 

Are “ thoughts that breathe and words that burn,” 
Heard in thy musick’s tone. 


Were Genius tasked to prove the might, 
The magick of her hidden spell, 

She well might name thee with delight, 
As her own miracle. 


Who that hath heard, from summer trees, 
The sweet wild song of summer birds, 

When morning to the far-off breeze, 
Whispers her bidding words ; 


Or listened to the bird of night, 
The minstrel of the star-light hours, 
Companion of the fire-fly’s flight, 
Cool dews and closed flowers ; 


But deemed that spirits of the air 

Had left their native homes in heaven, 
And that the musick warbled there 

To earth awhile was given ! 


For with that musick came the thought, 
That life’s young purity was theirs, 

And love, all artless and untaught, 
Breathed in their woodland airs. 


And when, sweet boy! thy baby fingers 
Wake sounds of heaven's own harmony, 
How welcome is the thought that lingers 


Upon thy lyre and thee ! 


It calls up visions of past days, 
When life was infancy and song 

To us, and old remembered lays, 
Unheard, unheeded long ; 


Revive in joy or grief within us, 

Like lost frends wakened from their sleep, 
With all their early power to win us 

Alike to smile or weep 


And when we gaze upon that face, 
Blooming in innocence and truth, 

And mark its dimpled artlessness, 
Its beauty and its youth ; 


We think of better worlds than this, 
Of other beings pure as thou, 

Who breathe on winds of Paradise, 
Musick as thine is now 


And know the only emblem meet 
Of that pure faith the heart adores, 
To be a child like thee, whose feet 


Are strangers on life’s shores 





ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM ENGLAND. 


PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY: 
Pircst Empressions of Foreign Scenes, Customs and Manners. 


BY N. P. WILLIS 


lings awakened by it—Liver- 
Americans—New- York 


English cordiality and hospitality, and the fee 
pool, uncomfortable « otfee-house there—travel 


packets—the railway—Manchester 

Eneianp would be a more pleasant country to travel in if one’s 
feelings took root with less facility. In the continental countries, 
the local ties are those of the mind and the senses. In England they 
are those of the affections. One wanders from Italy to Greece, and 
from Athens to Ephesus, and returns and departs again ; and, as he 


gets on shipboard, or mounts his horse or his camel, it is with a sigh 


over some picture or statue left behind, some temple or waterfall— | 


perhaps some cook or vintage. He makes his last visit to the Fount 
of Egeria, or the Venus of the Tribune—to the Caryatides of the 
Parthenon, or the Cascatelles of Tivoli—or pathetically calls for his 
last bottle of untransferable lachryma christi, or his last cotelettes pro- 
vencales. He has “ five hundred friends” like other people, and has 
made the usual continental intimacies—but his valet-de-place takes 
charge of his adieus—(distributes his * p. p. c.’s” fora peuny each,) 
and he forgets and is forgotten by those he leaves behind, ere his 
passport is recorded at the gates. In all these countries, it is only 
as a resident or a native that you are treated with kindness or ad- 
mitted to the penetralia of domestick life. You are a bird of pas- 
sage, expected to contribute a feather for every nest, but welcomed 
tonone. In England this same disqualification becomes a claim. 
The name of a stranger opens the private house, sets you the chair 
of honour, prepares your bed, and makes everything that contributes 
to your comfort or pleasure temporarily your own. And when you 
take your departure, your host has informed himself of your route, 








| and provided you with letters to his friends, and you may go through 


, the country from end to end, and experience everywhere the same 


confiding and liberal hospitality. Every foreigner whe has come well- 
introduced to England, knows how unexaggerated is this picture. 

I was put upon the road again by my kind friend, and with a strong 
west wind coming off the Atlantick, drove along within sound egghe 
waves, on the road to Liverpool. It was a mild wind, and came with 
a welcome—for it was freighted with thoughts of home. Goéthe 
says, we are never separated from our friends as long as the streams 
run down from them to us. Certain it is that distance seems less 
that is measured by waters and winds. America seemed near, with 
the ocean at my feet and only its waste paths between. I sent my 
heart over (against wind and tide) with a blessing and a prayer. 

There are good inns, | believe, at Liverpool, but the coach put me 


| down at the dirtiest and worst specimen of a publick-bouse that I 


! recollection, between it and this 


| tle speculation 


have encountered in England. As I was to stay but a night, I over- 
came the prejudice of the first coup d’ail, and made the best of a | 
dinner in the coffee-room. It was crowded with people, principally 
merchants, I presumed, and the dinner-hour having barely passed, | 
most of them were sitting over their wine or toddy at the small ta- 
bles, discussing prices or reading the newspapers. Near me were 
two young men, whose faces I thought familiar to me, and with | 
a second look I resolved them into two of my countrymen, who, I 
found out presently by their conversation, were eating their first din- 
ner in England. They were gentlemanlike young men, of good edu- 
cation, and I pleased myself with looking about and imagining the 
comparison they would draw, with their own country fresh in their 
I could not help feeling how er- 
roneous in this case would be a first impression. The gloomy coffee- 
room, the hurried and uncivil waiters, the atrocious cookery, the bad 
air, greasy tables, filthy carpet, and unsocial company—and this one 
of the most popular and crowded inns of the first commercial town 
in England! My neighbours themselves, too, afforded me some lit- 

They were a fair specimen of the young men of 
our country, and after several years’ exclusive conversance with 
other nations, I was curious to compare an untravelled American with 
the Europeans around me. I was struck withthe exceeding amln- 
trousness of their style of conversation “ Dr. Pangloss himself 
would have given them a degree. They called nothing by its week- 
day name, and avoided with singular pertinacity exactly that upon 
which the modern English are as pertinacionsly bent—a concise 
homeliness of phraseology. ‘They were dressed much better than 
the people about them, (who were apparently in the same sphere of 
life,) and had on the whole a superiour air—owing possibly to the 
custom pre valent in America of giving young men a university edu- 
cation before they enter into trade. Like myself, too, they had not 
yet learned the English accomplishment of total unconsciousness of 
the presence of others. When not conversing they did not study pro- 
foundly the grain of the mahogany, nor gaze with solemn earnestness 
into the bottom of their wine-glasses, nor peruse, with the absorbed 
fixedness of Belshazzar, the figures on the wall. They looked about 
them with undisguised curiosity, ordered a great deal more wine 
than they wanted, (rery American, that!) and were totally without 
the self-complacent, self-amused, sober-felicity air which: John Bull 
assumes after his cheese in a coffee-room. 

I did not introduce myself to my countrymen, for an American is 


' the last person in the world with whom one should depart from the 


ordinary rules of society. Having no fixed rank either in their own 
or a foreign country, they construe all uncommon civility into either 
a freedom, or a desire to patronise, and the last is the unpardonable 
sin. They called after awhile for a * mint julep,” (unknown in 
England,) for slippers, (rather an unusual call also—gentlemen 
usually wearing their own,) and seemed very much surprised, on ask- 
ing for candles, at being ushered to bed by the chambermaid 

I passed the next morning in walking about Liverpool. It is sin- 
gularly like New-York in its general air, and quite like it in the cha- 
racter of its population. I presume I must have met many of my 
countrymen, for there were some who passed me in the street, whom I 
could have sworn to. In a walk to the American consul’s, (to whose 
polite kindness I, as well as all my compatriots, have been very 
much indebted,) I was lucky enough to see a New-York packet drive 
into the harbour under full sail—as gallant a sight as you would wish 
to see. It was blowing rather stiffly, and she ran up to her anchorage 
like a bird, and taking in her canvass with the speed of a man-of-war, 
was lying in a few moments with her head to the tide, as neat and 
as tranquil as if she had slept for the last month at her moorings. I 
could feel in the air that came ashore from her, that I had letters on 
board 


Anxious to get on to Cheshire, where, as they say of the mails, I 
had been due some days, and very anxious to get rid of the perfume 
of beer, beefsteaks and bad soup, with which I had become impreg- 
nated at the inn, I got embarked in an omnibus at noon, and was 
taken to the railway. I was just in time, and down we dived into 
the long tunnel, emerging from the darkness at a pace that made my 
hair sensibly tighten and hold on with apprehension. Thirty miles 
in the hour is pleasant going when one is a little accustomed to it 
It gives one such a contempt for time and distance! The whizzing 
past of the return trains, going in the other direction with the same ve- 
locity, making you recoil in one second, and a mile off the next—was 
the only thing which, after a few minutes, I did not take to very 
kindly. There were near a hundred passengers, most of them pre- 
cisely the class of English which we see in our country—the fags 
of Manchester and Birmingham—a class, I dare say, honest and wor- 
thy, but much more to my taste in their own country than mine. 

I must confess to a want of curiosity touching spinning-jennies. 
Half an hour of Manchester contented me, yet in that half hour I | 


and sent its silver flood far and wide over the city 


was cheated to the amount of four-and-six-pence—unless the expe- 
rience was worth the money. Under a sovereign I think it not worth 
while to lose one’s temper, and I contented myself with telling the 
man (he was a coach proprietor) as I paid him the second time for the 
same thing in the course of twenty minutes, that the time and trou- 
ble he must have had in bronzing his face to that degree of impu- 
dence gave him some title to the money. I saw some pretty sce- 
nery between Manchester and my destination, and having calculated 
my time very accurately, I was set down at the gates of Hall, 
as the dressing-bell for dinner came over the park upon the @ind. I 





| found another English welcome, passed three weeks amid the plea- 


sures of English country life, departed as before with regrets, and 
without much more incident or adventure reached London on the 
first of November, and established myself for the winter. 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF ANCIENT ROME. 


A TRUE TALE OF THE COLISEUM, 


IN THREE PARTS.—PART THE SECOND 


Even on the day previous to that appointed for the display of the 
imperial skill in the amphitheatre, the whole city was in motion. 
Not only the throngs within the walls, but also multitudes from the 
Campagna, came pouring through the gates. It is difficult to con- 
vey, in so brief a sketch, an accurate idea of that wonderful metro- 
polis, as it appeared on this memorable evening. 

Rome was not, in the strictest sense, the globe, but the remote 
countries which preserved a barbarous independence were either 
despised or forgotten. Every part of the earth which she could oc- 
cupy, or fear, or desire, knelt beneath her iron sceptre, which waved 
over an extent of more than two thousand miles in breadth, and 
above three thousand in length, from the Western ocean to the Eu- 
phrates, and from the wall of Antoninus and Dacia to Atlas and the 
tropick of Cancer. The reader must bear in mind, that the eternal 
city was then the metropolis of the earth—the single vast centre into 
which flowed tributary streams of human beings from every province, 
country and zone. What Paris now is to France, Rome then was 
to the world ; and its population must, consequently, have consisted 
of such a grotesque medley of natives and foreigners as will never 
be again collected together at any future period of time. At the 
era of Commodus, the empire had been carried far beyond its point 
of perfection. It was like a huge tree, grown up into the Lieavens, 
and overshadowing the whole earth; but, even while it sprouted 
most luxuriantly, and waved highest in the sun, hiding, at its core, 
As to its 
populousness some historians rate the number within the walls at 


the worm by which it was to be corrupted and laid low. 


fourteen millions, while others more soberly, and much more justly, 
estimate it at twelve hundred thousand, (less than London.) (Qn 
grand occasions, the amount was, of course, greatly increased by 
that love of idleness and excitement which have ever distinguished 
the Italians 

The establishment of the emperour was, of itself, immense in 
number, and dazzling in magnificence ; the brilhantly arrayed pre- 
torians alone amounting to twenty thousand. These, with courtiers, 
senators and other officers of the empire, with their household, 
slaves, etc., were seen, some rolling in gorgeous equipages through 
the streets—some lounging at the doors and porticoes—some re- 
clining in the baths and forums. As the huge sun lay broad and 
dimmed upon the western mountains, all came forth to breathe the 
cool freshness of the evening. It was the day previous to that ap- 
pointed for gladiatorial sports, when the emperour was to enter the 
lists as a combatang To the general throngs now abroad in the high, 
narrow streets, Spain, Egypt, Gaul, Dacia and Britain, Syria, Phe- 
nicia and Palestine, Czsariensis and Tingitana, added their tributes. 

As the golden and emerald hues of the dying day faded from the 
luminous heavens, it was only to give place to other light more en- 
chanting. One after another silently came forth the soft, burning 
stars, and the full moon rose above the high edge of the Coliseum, 
Already a huge 
crowd had gathered about the amphitheatre, consisting of workmen 
and slaves preparing for the sports of the morrow ; for, in honour 
of the imperial gladiator, many additions were to be made to the 
furniture of the fierce and giant temple of pleasure. The ordinary 
nets, designed as a defence against the wild beasts, were displaced 
by others of golden wire ; the porticoes were to be gilded ; the belt 
or circle, which divided the several ranks of spectators, was to be 
studded with mosaick of beautiful and precious stones, and the other 
decorations of gold, silver and amber, were not yet quite completed. 
Then many of the multitudes had acquired permission to see the 
interiour of the wonderful structure, and the crowd was swelled by 
strangers who had never before been in Rome, and the slaves were 
conveving the wild beasts to their dens in the edifice; in short, 
the whole area around the theatre itself, and by the arch of Titus, 
and even the Forum, and the steps up the Capitoline hill, and all the 
accessible parts of the Palatine were completely occupied by the 
people, although not to such a degree as to prevent their wandering 
about, except in the immediate vicinity of the Coliseum. 

Upon the balcony of a marble palace, which overlooked the crowd, 
the Coliseum, and several adjoining open parts of the city, there 
sat two individuals alone. They were aged men, and, as they re- 
clined on couches upon the marble portico, while the liquid sound 
of falling water from a near fountain came cool and grateful to their 
ears, they seemed enjoying the scene, and, at the same time, en- 
gaged in conversation. No one was within reach of their voices. 
The long hall, into which the balcony led, was empty. Tt was the 
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palace of Claudius Pompeianus, and the venerable lord, with his 
aged mate, Pertinax, was there—two old Romans—really virtuous, 
enlightened and alone. 

«| know not,” said Claudius, in reply to a remark which his friend 


had previously made ; “it is but lately, as old age crept over my | 


limbs, and my feet are chilled in the cold and shadow of the grave, 
that such thoughts begin to stir im my mind. They have made me 
wretched, my Pertinax. They have made me wretched.” 

“ You do wrong to indulge them, Claudius. The gods that have 
been your father’s gods, should be yours also.” 

“ But my mind receives them not, Pertinax. There is no justice 
in them. They are not gods of heaven, but of earth. They are 
human passions grown up to be gods. A slow light has been gra- 
dually breaking over my mind. It comes like the pure beams of 
morning stealing in at the windows of some earthly revel, and show- 
ing that the torches, which have lightened our midnight hours, are but 
kindled to go out ; and, if not consumed already, that their feeble flame 
is dimmed in the floods of splendour that stream in from the east.” 

“J do not understand you, Claudius.” 

« ] do not understand myself. There are images of singular hope 

nd beauty. I know not how I caught them. I know not whence 
they come 
but the past world seems to be benighted and full of horrours, anda 
purer future approaching.” 

Pertinax smiled 

“Let me not offend you, Claudius; but you remind me of the 
needy vagrants who have risen in the east, and some of whom have 
travelled hither, as vermin are said to find their way, with a mystick 
instinct, to the sleeping man. ‘These Galileans, my malison upon 
their obstinate heads, have kindled some spark in your fancy. By 
the rod of Mercury! those zealots thrive marvellously. Was it not 
Cicero, who said, one day, in the forum, that there could be expressed 
no opinion or creed so wild and ridiculous, but that some would be 
found to adopt it!” 

“ No, Pertinax ; of these poor Galileans, I know nothing. I am 
not even acquainted with their history or doctrines. All I know of 
them is, that they eat children, and are watching to raise a sedition 
in the empire I heed them not, Pertinax. The changes which 
have been going on in me are the result of my own thoughts and 
I cease to shout, “I am a Roman citizen!” I cease 
I am tired 


observations. 
to attend those bloody scenes in yonder huge temple. 
of conquests and triumphs—of gladiators and gods—of the siaugh- 
ter of beasts and of men—of plague, war and famine—of statues 
and arches—of palaces and slaves. They all show to me now, as 
I slowly retire into the grave, like a bloated dream—cruel—wicked 
—false. Jupiter hunself I have ceased to respect—to worship—to 


believe.” 


“Claudius Pompeianus! great Jove! I tremble to hear you; and | 


I tremble the more that such thoughts and misgivings, during late 
years, have crossed my own mind. I knew not that they had ever 
found entrance into another's. I shuddered at them as blasphemous, 
strove against, and overcame them.” 

“JT, on the contrary,” replied his friend, “ gave them full license 
It cannot but be, that they are the voice of nature, of truth. Look 
Behold the crowds who swarm the 
streets and forum They 
are impatient to behold its arena—to see its balconies clothed with 


on that scene, oh, Pertinax. 
They come to gaze on the amphitheatre 


thousands, and its sand washed with blood—to behold the innocent 
given up to the jaws of fierce beasts—and to rejoice at the sight of 
poor slaves butchering ¢ ach other. What effect have these specta- 
cles, except to render them more like the very beasts, whom they 
drag here to feed on the bodies of their fellow-creatures. And our 
emperour patronises this, and our gods do not forbid it. Oh, Perti- 
nax, when I look abroad at such an hour as th¥s, with the round 
moon ascending majestically up the azure heaven, and the kindling 
stars scattered so gloriously above our heads; when I look on Rome 
as she even now spreads before us, with her temples, arcades, baths, 
theatres and aqueducts, her gates, bridges, walls, circuses, colurmns, 
arches and porticoes, with her mighty concourse of human beings 
inhabiting around us at this point of time, we call the present ; 
when I reflect upon the nature of those laws and customs which 
prevail among us, a tremendous suggestion curdles the very blood 
in my heart. A thought that all this mighty empire shall one day 
fall—that these crowds shall be looked upon by future generations 
as barbarians—that these splendid palaces will lie crumbling ; these 
temples and columns be broken and scattered about ; these populous 
streets, empty ; and yonder huge monument, now so bright and new, 
so crowded with statues, so attractive as a scene of amusement to 
the concourse of Romans, will lie, an awful wreck ; those gorgeous 
walls, stripped ; those towering summits, broken ; those stupendous 
walls, rent ; those peopled balconies, lonely and grass-grown. Gods! 
is it possible that ever Rome can pass away! ‘That other eyes will 
ever gaze, ages hence, upon yonder silver, spotted moon, looking 
down, unchanged and unchangeably, upon the earth, while that proud 
palace of the emperours, this beautiful arch, yonder graceful column, 
that mighty Coliseum, shall be laid in the dust’ Come ever such 
painful thoughts into your head, oh, Pertinax ?” 

“ No, never,” cried the prefect. “J think, while the globe stands, 
Rome will stand. I see not what power, less than a general earth- 
quake, can reverse these mighty walls. It may not be war. Time 
cannot do it, and Etna and Vesuvius are too far off. No, no, my 
Claudius. Believe me, I have much more important themes of spe- 
culation than such air-woven theories. The Roman sports may be 
somewhat rough, I grant; and the gods may not be literally what 
they are represented to us, but gods there must be; else, whence 
came this goodly universe! and the people, of a surety, must be), 


I know not by what train of reflection I was led to them; ' 


|| amused and fed, or, great Hermes be our witness, they would rise 
|on their keepers, and tear them, like so many Getulian lions. What 
\eaglign more of my reflection, is the growing violence of the em- 
|perour. I fear his ferocious and sanguinary nature. I, too, am sick 
lof Rome and of him. I would fly, but where can I fly beyond the 
| reach of a Roman emperour! What pro- 
| tectioncan I claim? I am here, as in a spacious prison, and, since the 
death of Marcus, I have lived in expectation of the blow, which 
each day renders more probable.” * : 

“And yet you had the firmness to venture, yesterday, into his 
presence '” demanded Claudius. 

“T am a Roman,” was the reply; “ besides, I believe in destiny.’ 

It was thus, at that time, that men’s minds were undergoing a 
The 
human race were gorged with the sight of despotism and blood, 
aod the morn of Truth was dawning upon them. 


What sea can I cross? 


dim, unconscious preparation for the reception of christianity 


All Rome was in motion 
poured forth their numbers toward the amphitheatre. From the mar- 


The whole fourteen regions of the city 


ble palaces of the patricians went forth splendid equipages, full of 
beautrful ladies and gay gallants. Wagon-loads of citizens rolled 
heavily on through the dark, narrow streets, whose houses towered 
into the air, and thousands of more wretched objects of penury came 
forth from their miserable garrets, attracted by the grand amuse- 
ment of the Coliseum, and especially eager to behold the emperour 
upon the arena 

“Ho, Codrus,” said a noble youth, as he spurred on his horse to 
overtake one of his gay companions whom he recognised in the crowd, 
“ for the love of Jupiter, rei in thy Bucephalus a moment !” 

* Rein in!” replied the other, as the first drew close to his side, 
“it is no time to ‘rein in,’ we shall be late. I would not miss this 
day for a villa; it is the bravest sport we have had in our time. Be- 
sides I have wagered a hundred sestertia on one of the emperour's 
arrows. Mind not these plebcian 


curs. They will part to make us way when our nags are in motion.” 


So speed thee, good Sylvius 


“ Hast thou a place for me, Codrus 

“ Thou shalt sit by me on the bench of my poor father's friend 
Varus, and if there be none other, thou shalt have my own seat, for 
much of the time I shall be below with the beasts and the gladiators 
I have also a trifle or two pending on some of those brawny slaves, 
and shall like it, maybe, to be with them a moment before their com- 
You fellow with the greasy bonnet, make 


ing out. So on, Sylvius 


way! If the fat woman spring not aside, Sylvius, leap your horse 
- To the wall, old boy! to the wall with that squalling brat! 
or ¥@ will need a surgeon some of ye 


ing their heels into the flanks of their high-spirited animals, the two 


On, Rapo, on!” and plung- 
young roues dashed in among the shrinking, struggling, and swear- 
ing pedestrians, and were soon in sight of the amphitheatre There 
they found an immense concourse of chariots, guards, horsemen, lic- 
tors, magistrates, patricians, and plebeians. The edifice was alerady 
completely filled, and many were compelled to remain outside, 
shouting occasionally as a distinguished noble was recognised, mak- 
ing his way among the crowd 


tw 


“ By Hercules!’ exclaimed Codrus, as, with the aid of one of 
the oilicers with whom they were acquainted, the two young men 
gained the interiour, “this same amphitheatre of ours makes 
no mean show. i never enter it without a feeling of admiration, 
familiar as I am with every part, from the den of the lion to those 


lofty seats, yonder, of the beggars 


“Saw you ever such a crowd here before?” asked Sylvius 
“ How many are there, do you suppose !”’ 
*“ A hundred thousand,” cried the other. “ It holds comfortably 
about cighty thousand, but the pressure here must admit at least 
twenty thousand. All the entrances, passages and staircases, and 
vomitories are crowded. Hark to those knaves in the wooden galle- 
ries. Heard you ever such a roaring and yelping as they keep up!” 
* Hermes ! 

' 


is no pleasure in the world like those of the 


* cried Sylvius ; “ after all, there 
The 


very sight of so many thousands sloping up from the floor to the 


what a wall of heads ! 
amphitheatre 


canopy, and arranged in such a grand order, is worth a pilgrimage.’ 

“ See ' they are drawing the canopy over head. I thought the sun 
would be somewhat too familiar with our faces.” 

The conversation was interrupted by the formalities usual on 
commencing the exhibition. Amid heavy thunders of applause and 
loud acclamations, the emperour himself entered the arena. He 
was clad the fantastick garb, and, at first, had over his shoul- 
der the lion's hide and the club of Hercules. Before, however, 
commencing the display of his skill, these useless appendages were 
laid aside. He occupied a part of the arena divided from the rest, 
where, perfectly protected by a high scaffold and a net of golden 
wire, he was quite safe from the beasts. The imperial performer 
began by several exhibitions of his dexterity, which excited the live- 
hest delight. At an incredible distance was set up a board, on which 
was painted the figure of a Parthian, wearing upon his bosom a star 
Upon this star twelve times in succession he placed an arrow, and 
with so much accuracy, that each succeeding shaft splintered the 
last. On preparing to launch the twelfth, the applause subsided 
into a dead silence, except that cries were here and there heard of — 
* Human skill cannot add another! It is impossible!” and a voice 
of one of his flatterers sounded through the hush. | 

* A talent of gold that he touches not the mark !” 

While another exclaimed, “I take thee, Letus !” and raised the 
interest to a yet higher pitch. 

The short dialogue was scarcely concluded when, without the 
slightest apparent care, Commodus loosened the shaft, which qui- 
vered precisely in the mark. 

An ostrich was next turned forth upon the arena. Frightened , 





by the cries of the people, it glided swiftly in two or three circles 
around. ‘The emperour had selected an arrow whose point was 
shaped in the form of a crescent, and when the bird was at the far- 
thest distance he drew his bow. The poor creature was intercepted 
in its full flight ; its long bony neck cut asunder, aad the blind, head- 
less trunk fell, rolling and fluttering in the sand 

Before the acclamations caused by this feat had subsided, they 
were elicited again with new enthusiasm by the appearance of a crea- 
ture so extraordinary, as to occasion among the auditory as much 
astonishment as delight. It was the celebrated camelopardalis or gi- 
raffe, a tall, gentle creature, quite unknown to the Roman auditory. 
At the same time a huge rhinoceros and a gigantick elephant ap- 
peared, and after the people had amused themselves awhile with 
their motions, each one fell either beneath the javelin or the arrow, 
not even thé scaly hide of the rhinoceros protecting him from the 
fatal stroke. ‘The elephant, his bulky form fallen heavily to the 
ground, had not yet ceased from the convulsi. ns of death, when one 
hundred ons leaped together upon the arena, roaring, lashing their 
sides with their tails, and springing round the space (so much larger 
than that to which they had been accustomed) with all the aroused 
wildness of recovered freedom, goaded to fury by rage and hunger 
The vast concave was filled with their frightful bellowings. It was 
a hideous sight to watch their actions. Some lay sullenly down, 
yawning and showing their jaws and teeth, but apparently too long 
sobered by confinement to have left any of their ancient spirit. 
Some sprang up the walls, as if ravenous to reach the seats of the 
spectators, and then were heard shneks and shnnkings, mingled with 
laughter and applause, for the audience were completely safe from 
these fierce creatures, though the near sight of their immense size 
and diabolical ferocity, and thirst for human flesh, appalled the 
bravest. Several leaped upon the body of the dying elephant and 
some on that of the tender giraffe, both of which were soon torn to 
pieces amid shouts of laughter. Others had also attacked the rhi- 
noceros, when the emperour, laying aside one hundred arrows, again 
mounted his pedestal and successively laid each of the mighty beasts 
dead. This feat was more agreeable to the spectators than the pre- 
ceeding ; but the next was greeted with much more lively joy: and 
when it was announced that the largest and fiercest lion that had ever 
been seen in Rome, was about to be turned loose upon an unarmed 
gladiator, whom the emperour meant to save from the very claws 
of the raging beast, the whole vast concourse stirred themselves in 
their places with the deep hum of excitement heard only m such im- 
mense assemblies ; and sage philosophers, grave senators, poets, his- 
torians, dignified matrons and beautiful women, leaned forward with 
eager and breathless interest and delight 





ORIGINAL OUTLINE SKETCHES, 


ASMODEUS IN LONDON, 





CHAPTER I 


“Truth is strange—stranger than fiction.” 
Or all place 8 for the study of characters, a boarding-house is the 


most desirable. It is a world in miniature There the young and 


old—the rich and poor—the grave and gay—the hoping and de spair- 
ing—the happy and the wretched, are presented to the observant 
eye in constant and multiplied diversity 

Gentle reader, are you disposed to take a journey’ If you are, 
not, give me your good wishes and depart in peace. But if you are, 
swiftly as that swift elf, Master Puck, winging his bright way round 
the globe at the command of Oberon, I will transport you to the old 
world. Bid adieu to New-York 

The words are yet dying upon your lips. You are in England, 


and this is the most fashionable boarding-house in the mit tropolis in- 


to which I am about to introduce you 
“Is Mrs. Kinnersly at home! 
“Yes, sir. Walk into the drawing-room. My mistress is en- 


gaged at present, but will see you as soon as possible 

From this window you have a very fine view. That arch to the 
right, a beautiful piece of architecture, was erected by George the 
Fourth 


of Wellington, and leads to Buckingham Palace, which you may 


It faces Apsley House, the residence of his grace the duke 


discern behind that pathway, called the Bird-cage Walk, to the right 
At the left is the mansion which was built for the late duke of York 
It is a singular coincidence that these royal brothers should have 
caused a palace and a mansion to be built for their residence, al- 
most facing each other, and that both should have died before their 
contemplated abodes were completed. Farther on to the left you see 
Westminster Abbey, that proud receptacle of the great 

Do you observe those stately avenues of trees before you! They 
are the very same at waved over Charles the Second, the merry 
monarch, when unaccompanied, except by his dogs, he was stopped 
by his brother James, who expressed his surprise that his ma- 
jesty should venture forth unattended, after the discovery of a plot 
You remember his reply 
“ Tut! tut! they will never kill me to make you king !” 


against his life. 

Come, as our hostess is still engaged, we will take a stroll be- 
neath the waving banners of these lords of the soil, and I will give 
you her history 


A WORLDLY WOMAN 


Mrs. Kinnersly, the daughter of parents in very moderate circum- 
stances, was distinguished in infancy, not more for her great beauty 
than for a wild nature and redundancy of spirits, which set ail rules 
at defiance. She was herself alone. She would run, ride, laugh 
and romp, a8 no one ever ran, rode, laughed, or romped before. 
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was a privileged person, even the parson was not exempt from her 
infantine tricks, while the idolizing and delighted squire, the excise- | 
man, the attorney and the doctor were food and sport for her crea- 
tive fancy. She was the delight of all—a wild flower, luxuriating in| 
its native beauty, unchecked and unpruned in its promising growth, | 
basking in the sunshine of universal favour. 

It is not to be supposed that so much innocence and loveliness 
blossomed and expanded without exciting the attention of many ad- 
mirers. Many were the covetous eyes that were fixed upon the 
“ Honeysuckle,” as she was familiarly called. Many were the hands 
that hoped to transplant the sweet flower to their own parterre. 
Many were the youths whose cheeks were suffused with a crimson 
die at the mention of her name—whose hearts bounded at the sound 
of her light!y-falling footstep, and whose ears were strained to catch 
the least note of her bird-like voice, poured forth in sweet song or 
merry laughter. 

But to have appreciated the extent of her power, you should have 
seen her on a Sunday. She was then a queen, and the churchyard 
her hall of audience, where her “ leal’” and loving subjects crowded 
to pay her homage. 

At the squire’s she was the constant visiter, and was as great a 
favourite with his sister as with himself. He was never happy but 
when she was with him. No one attended him so readily as his 
pretty Jenny—no one was so attached to him as she was. The con- 
sequences may be easily foreseen. He discovered it to be neces- 
sary to his peace to fix his little favourite at Woodbine Hall for a 
permanency. 

Great was the astonishment of the worthy cottagers, when, one 
fine morning in May, the squire, who was more than old enough to 
be her father, told them his wish to make their daughter his wife. 

Matters were speedily arranged. A youth, who had had the en- | 
viable honour of escorting the favourite to church for some time past, 
and who wore in his bosom a lock of her bright sunny hair, was | 
given to understand, upon making his periodical call at the cottage, | 
that his betrothed had given her hand the day previous to Mr. | 
Champion, of Woodbine Hall. She was now in the zenith of her | 
pride and glory—the lady of the squire. It is almost needless to say 
her popularity faded upon an event so unlooked for, and it is with re- | 
gret that I am forced to add, she deserved this loss of favour. But | 
she sacrificed her own happiness to her ambition. 

The squire, who was an accomplished gentleman, discovered too | 
late the errour into which he had fallen by marrying one whose 
tastes, pursuits and habits were opposed to his own—whose educa- | 
tion had been totally neglected, and whose only charm was her 
beauty. He, however, never evinced the mortification to which her 
ignorance constantly exposed him, but treated her with the most 


marked and considerate kindness. 

Shortly after the birth of his second child, a litigious neighbour 
involved him in a law-suit, which, in its expenses and the anxieties it 
occasioned, wasted his fortune and impaired his health, and finally 
brought him to the grave. Enough was saved from the wreck of his 
property to establish Mrs. Champion, the young widow, now only 
twenty years of age, as the mistress of a boarding-house. 

Her beauty, more fully developed than upon her first marriage, 
here drew many admirers. Twenty years, however, elapsed before this 
considerate woman met with one who appeared worthy her fair hand 
At this time her first lover appeared. He showed her the bright 
sunny lock of hair, which he had ever fondly cherished near that | 
heart which had never known another inmate. She was affected by 
this touching proof of his constancy, and their early vows were re- 
newed. 

Shortly after this event, an exquisite of the first water became an 
inmate in her boarding-house. He was immediately the theme of 
universal discourse. Who could the elegant and accomplished 
stranger be’ The ladies all set their caps at him. The rest of the 
gentlemen were sent to Coventry or bored with his praises. His 
dress, his manner, his style, were perfection. His diamonds the most 
splendid of diamonds. His very cane was incomparable: and his 
dog—as great a puppy as his master 

He made love to the hostess. She had married an old man when 
she was young—it was but fair that she should marry a young man | 
now that she was getting old. To be sure there was her old lover, 
to whom she was engaged—it was rather an awkward affair. But 
then her new admirer evidently moved in such a high sphere of life 
He was eternally talking of lords and dukes. He had not a friend 
who was not a baronet at least. And then again the old lover had, 
no doubt, only sought her hand because he conld not find any one else 
to have him—at all events he was used to disappointments, and his 
heart would not break now, which had stood its loss so toughly be- | 
fore. But if anything should happen to deprive her of her new-in- 
tended, she certainly would marry him, which was quite as much as 
she could be reasonably expected to do, and would, no doubt, lay | 
him under lasting obligations to her; and, in short, this worldly and 
heartless woman became Mrs. Kinnersley. 

Her hour of retribution has come. Her husband is a beggarly 
adventurer—he has married her for money she does not possess 
There are two boarding-houses in the street. The proprietress of | 
the other possesses a handsome fortune. He has made a mistake— | 
gone to the wrong house—married the wrong person. 

A week after her marriage, when all the company had left the ta- | 
ble except Mr. and Mrs. Kinnersley, the gentleman taking the bottle 
of wine that stands before his wife, and letting it fall, walks out of 
the room. She supposes it an accident. The next day another de- | 
canter occupies the place of the ore that was demolished. This he | 
throws with violence under the grate. 

* What is the meaning of this, sir!” 





‘Then for mischief, who could enter the lists with pretty Jenny * She | 





“T cannot afford that you should drink wine !” 
“But I can and will! This wine I have procured by my own in- 
dustry. It stocked my cellar before I had the misfortune to know 
ou.” 
a This establishment must be sold !” 

“ What do you mean'” 

‘“‘T want money, and must have it !” 

** What am I to do to support my children?” 

“T have taken a private apartment for you. 
needle-work or what you please.” 

‘“* You cannot be so ungenerous to one to whom you owe every- 
thing !”” 

“T have said it.” 

“ The law shall protect me.” 

* Seek it.” 

By the intercession of the lady's friends, matters are not carried 
quite so far. ‘The parties are separated. He having left after re- 
ceiving a considerable portion of her property, upon the consideration 
that he is to offer her no farther molestation. 


You may take in 


For this establishment she is indebted to the very lover whom she 


has twice abused so shamefully. 

Thus you see what vicissitudes her ambition has exposed her to 
Yes, and in the instance of the first husband, we may plainly perceive 
that, though beauty may charm the eye and win the heart, some re- 
ciprocity of age and intellect, of feelings and pursuits, is necessary 
to ensure happiness. 





PHILOLOGICAL CRITICISM. 


i 


OBNOXIOUS—-INDEMNITY—CRUISE. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


GENTLEMEN—The article I sent to you a few days since, and which 
you published, on the improper signification in the use of the words in- 
demnity, obnoxious, and cruise, has, 1 perceive, been honoured with 
two several notices in reply. The first | should not have regarded had 
my attention not been called to the subject again by the latter. | 
shall now endeavour to dispose of both, and I trust to the satisfaction 
of your readers, if not to your learned correspondents. 

Your correspondent E. objects only to my definition of the word 
cruise. | do not deny the correctness of his suggestion that it is derived 
from the word “kruss,” cross—hence its special application to the 
definition * of crossing the sea in search of plunder”—which 1s given it 
by lexicographers for the last century. Ifthe word were taken in the 
sense E. purposes to have it understood, we might call every ferry- 
man, and every passenger crossing a river or creek, a cruiser. 

Now for your erudite correspondent Q. He is really a “ ee. 
and possesses the true spirit of hypercriticism. He admits the e 
of my criticism with one exception, but does not condescend to say 
which. Indeed “he is for fight,” as the quotation which heads his 
communication indicates. ** People who live in glass houses should 
not throw stones.” This implies something resentful or malicious on 
one part, which should be met by similar weapons on the other. Now, 
gentlemen, as there was nothing resentful or malicious manifested on 
my part in making the remarks | did, but a simple reference to facts 
established by undeniable authority, | could not have anticipated that 
any man who had been in the “constant habit” of thus observing his 
mother tongue, should search into the grammatical accuracy of my dic 
tion, to rebut his ignorance by a foolish attempt to expose my biunders. 
Surely my blunders had nothing to do with the case in point, which was 
merely the illegitimate use of three words in the English language. 
When I read this formidable critique, and particularly its leading quo- 
tation, it brought to my recollection the following circumstance which 
occurred in “ our neighbourhood” when I was a boy, and as it is a case 
n — I shall relate it. Curiosity induced an elder brother and myself 
to become listeners toa lawsuit at a neighbouring justices’. The parties 
were, say a. and B., and the subject under controversy, a blind horse. 
B. had sold to 4. the horse, and warranted him without fault. A. dis- 
covering soon after that the horse was blind, prosecuted B. for damages. 


B.'s advocate contended that a. could not recover, inasmuch as blind- | 


ness was a misfortune—not a fault. This objection was overruled by 
the court, and a. was allowed to go on with his proof. He called Mr. 
c., a neighbour of B., who had long known the ceoen, and who swore 
that he was blind, and that his owner knew it. To this testimony B.'s 
advocate objected, and premised his argument with the words — 
by your correspondent—* People who live in glass houses should not 


throw stones”’—and contended that as the witness who gave his testi- || 


mony that the horse was blind, did himself squint, the testimony should 
ge for nothing. 

I must now take notice of the ten blunders which Q. so conspicu- 
ously ranges under the numerals 1. 11. 111. ete. When I first cast my 


| eyes over this formidable array of “ flagitious” errours, | was con- 


founded by my own ignorance, and blessed my stars that my communica- 
tion was anonymous. After the shock of my surprise and mortifica- 
tion had somewhat abated, | referred to your number which contained 
my article, and cooily and deliberately perused and reperused it—com- 


|, pared and recompared it with the grave critique, and came to the mo- 


dest conclusion that your correspondent Q. knew about as much of 
philology or the grammatical construction of language, as a goose does 
of geometry. In my turn | became astonished at the impudence of his 
attempt to mislead the reader to inferences and conclusions which the 
}matter would not justify. I claim the strict grammatical correctness 
of every one of his noted ten blunders. A few instances will suffice to 
show the character as well as the motive of his criticism. The first— 

“|. He says that he is annoyed, etc. m the newspapers.” 

My words were, “In almost every newspaper and American journal 
that I take up for perusal, | am annoyed by the flagitious abuse of our 
mother tongue.” His 11. and 111. are beneath notice. 

“LV. He says ‘ either of these words—obnoxious, indemnity, cruise.’ 

Upon this | can only observe that if the word ether, means not “one 
or the other,” | will agree that it means neither. 

““V_ ‘He says our orators are constantly in the habit,’ etc.” 

Q.’s inference would be that a habit cannot be constant. One man 
might occasionally be in the habit of using impertinent language, another 
might be in the habit of doing so frequently, and a third might be con- 
stantly in the habit of doing so. Constantly is synonymous with mvariably 

“VII. ‘He says the American definition to the word obnoxious.’ ” 

It will be a sufficient answer to this * blunder,” to refer to the para- 
eraph—here it is. “In Noah Webster's American lexicon, that com- 
piler has been pleased to add, on his own authority, the American de- 
finition to the word obnoxious,” ete. Our critick here would substi- 
tute the word of for to, or why his critique’? One thing may be added 
to another, but, { should doubt the propriety of adding one thing of 
another. In a word, gentlemen, the whole article of Q. is a tissue 

of childish nonsense, and had it not appeared in so respectable a 
journal as the New-York Mirror, I should not have condescended to 
| notice it c..C. ¥. 
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TABLE-TALK. 


FRANCE AND THE UNITED STATES. 


} 
ALTHOUGH we never meddle with politicks, and have an instinc- 
|| tive abhorrence of all matters suitable only for newspaper discus- 
|| sion, yet we cannot help being deeply interested in the honour of 
‘our country, and are anxious, as far as lies in our power, to assist in 
| mpressing upon all minds correct opinions as to the justice of its 
| cause. We rejoice that the unfortunate dispute between the United 
| States and France is now likely to be terminated without a refe- 

rence to the ultema ratio, and that other arguments than cannon- 
| balls and projectiles are likely to gain the ascendancy in the cabinet 
|| of the Tuilleries. Presuming that our readers will have no objec- 
|tion to the preservation in our columns of the opinions of the first 

journal in the world (The London Times) on the subject, we sub- 
|join it. Itis the manifesto of reason, equity, and common sense 
| against aggression and the violation of treaties, and it should put 
|| some of our own editors to the blush. 


“ The dispute between France and the United States of America 

|| proceeds vigorously on paper—and our earnest hope, from every 
political as well as humane consideration, is, that it may terminate on 
paper. At the same time, let it be settled how it may, we doubt 
| whether the French government and chambers have much reason to 
be satisfied with their own conduct throughout the whole of an affair 
of which the plain right and justice are so manifest. 

* When England, on the foot of an account which had been ad- 
justed by negotiation, was proved to stand indebted to the United 
States, she never dreamt of shuffling, prevaricating, or minuet- 
dancing out of it. Like an honest power, Great Britain, instead of 
standing on punctilios, or splitting straws, hastened to pay her debt, 
thereby getting nid of all embarrassment, signalizing her integrity to 
the civilized world, and obtaining not merely friendship and good- 
will, but the most marked expressions of publick esteem and confi- 
dence from the republican government in the communications to 
congress. 

“Why has not France been wise enough (we put morality out of 
the question, though it is the only wisdom) to act on the same prin- 
ciples! After long battling, she solemnly recognized her obligation to 
pay America a million sterling ; but as if she felt it a humiliation to be 
honest, she clogged her discharge of the bond with a complaint that the 
American president had, in the discharge of his official duties, not 
in a manifesto published to all mankind, but in a discourse addressed 
to the legislative body of the United States themselves—a domes- 
tick document purely—detailed the history of the negotiations with 
France, and in doing so laid open a series of proceedings on her part, 
which it was impossible for any man to say reflected much credit on 
her fair and straightforward policy. France takes fire at this, not 
at being in the wrong, which to a truly magnanimous spirit would 
be the most painful feature of the whole transaction, but at being 
convicted of it. “It hurts her conscience to be found out.” So, 
instead of showing any eagerness to make a reparation, the justice 

| of which she herself admits, she peevishly threatens the president of 

| the republick, that if he does not apologize for having told the truth 
to his own countrymen about the obstacles he had experienced in 
procuring an acknowledgement of their lawful claim, she, France, 
would not consent to satisfy it. “ Apology,” quoth the veteran, (if 
report speak truth,) “I would see them first !” 

“ However, we suspect the matter will end as such matters have 
often ended—in the flourishers looking foolish, and in long and 
fierce-looking horns being quietly drawn in: some friendly ‘if’ will 
be discovered in a corner—some conciliatory and remedial ‘ but’ 
will be produced. The Moniteur will insert some grave and regret- 
ful paragraph. The steam has already begun to evaporate through 

| its porous columns. America is told that there is ‘ no legitimate 
| cause of a war between the two countries.’ Undoubtedly there is 
not, if France will come down with the money. 

“« America is assured that France will in no case commit an act 
of ‘aggression.’ ‘ Will’ not! But has she not already! Has she 
not withheld the property of America from its rightful owner! Has 
she not fled from her own unambiguous engagement, and refused to 
pay a positive d®bt, but on conditions humiliating to the creditor ' 
And are not these ‘ aggressions "” 

“Tt gives us satisfaction to perceive by many symptoms that stea- 
diness and moral courage appear on the side of the right. We do 
trust, in all sincerity, that France will not persist in her evasive po- 
licy, or plunge the whole world once more into confusion, nations 
included which are strangers to the original quarrel, upon a point of 
false etiquette where reason and common honesty are against her.” 





MR. HALLECK. 


Our readers will remember that a Mr. Smithson, a scion of the 
house of Northumberland, bequeathed a large sum of money to the 
United States, for the purposes of education. This bequest, and 
the circumstances connected with it, were referred to a committee 
of the House of Representatives, the report of which was drawn vp 
by Mr. John Quincy Adams. In this document Mr. Adams pays a 
handsome compliment to our townsman, whose name is at the head 
of this article : 


* Renowned as is the name of Percy in the historical annals of 
England, resounding as it does from the summit of the Cheviot hills, 
to the ears of our children, in the ballad of Chevy Chase, with 
the classical commentary of Addison ; freshened and renovated 
im our memory as it has recently been from the purest fountain of po- 
etical insmration, in the loftier strain of Alnwick Castle, tuned by a 
bard of our own native land ; doubly immortalized as it is in the death- 

'less dramas of Shakspeare ; ‘confident against the world in arms,’ 
las it may have been in ages long past, and may still be in the virtues 
of its present possessors by inheritance; let the trust of James 
| Smithson to the United States of America, be faithfully executed by 
| their representatives in congress ; Jet the result accomplish his ob- 
ject, “ the increase and diffusion of knowledge among men,’ and a 
wreath of more unfading verdure shall entwine itself m the lapse of 
future ages around the name of Smithson, than the united hands of 
| tradition, history and poetry, have braided around the name of Percy, 
| through the long perspective in ages past of a thousand years.” 
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A Leaf from Eneas’ Log-Book—Shavings and Saw-dus:—(the author of which Should our opinion lave any weight, (which, we being mere civilians, can 
BOOK TABLE. | Goket Sartaath Lake-ceve oll eeqpecYfelly cheat —The communication of | ecarcely be the caee,) we commend him not to interfare with the Indians, 
: : . Medicus és gg pis to learn from tt, h . that Dr. Mott concen 8 forces on coast, in readiness for Admi akau. 

We have great pleasure in giving an extended publicity to an important || ny vecsived, pm 2. 4 his tour, with the distinction due to his The gallant Frenchman will but feebly contend against a species of warfare 
literary announcement, and which we hope will be as profitable to the pub- |, great professional talents and personal amiability, and that his health, A, peculiarly fatal to his countrymen, and to which their yielding susceptibilities 
lishers as it will be advantageous to the reading community. By the follow- ! and its are entirely renovated. From the same source we also learn, t will offer less resistance than to the thunders of Waterloo or the snows of 
ing circular, which the Harpers have just sent to their brethren of the trade, Dr. Physick contemplates an European voyage for the benefit of his health, Moscow. Co-operating with our navy, Colone! Smith will make terrible havock 


at : c : under the f his sant 
it will be perceived that all the novels and romances published in England in — > a Ad AZ. 2! oe as Mott nay ‘Physick ao ea among the invaders. Our commander-in-chief should instantly transmit arm® 


three volumes, at the price of a guinea and a hf, will be reprinted here in — sonar te country, and ¢ ge an obligation to the ¢ y | and ammunition to the privates ; as, for example, a thousand veils , a thou- 

one volume, and for half a dollar. The benefits ensured to the purchaser by | qt larg, in the proper care of an existence on which that of thousands depends — sand pair of embroidered slippers ; a bale of white kid gloves ; a bale of flesh- 

this plan, will be best collected from the publishers’ own advertisement. ~ ——— red —_ 's Introductory — pa appear ~ py coloured, open-worked, silk stockings ; ten thousand feathers and five hun- 
“We beg leave to inform you that we have recently commenced publish- | jorure, « 4 Boston ‘Subocriber.” és, = our opinion, oe <npeaten. Our friend, dred thousand fans, besides a train of baggage-wagons, loaded with bracelets, 

ing a cheap and — mae of py tage Seon pend — oma in that er, are people of a very different character to that developed in the capes, buckles, rouge, false ringlets, diamond-combs, earrings, etc. It is 

and wy Me ; D’ y oS ished ook, etc. nes of this epistle, and they would, moreover, have thew postage, had scarcely to be doubted that Colonel Smith, in this way, might turn the event 

such as wer, Marryatt, James, D’Israeli, Grattan, Theodore » etc. they wished to convey to us their opinions, and to tnt upon us with uncalled- : - 

The series was commenced with “ Rienzi,” the latest of Mr. Bulwer’s pro- for advice of a war with any one, but certainly with a Frenchman, who, witha little caw 

ductions, and said by criticks to be his best. The “ Gipsy,” and “ One ina . sucre and a fiddle or two, will soon forget the five millions. 
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” of Mr. James followed, and these are to be succeeded by other — | 


. harac’ neat bound | || Theatrical _ . 
<r ceedin, ob Geo vor) low poise of Qty eonis par cetumn—each wotump oar | THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. eee en et en eemnnosnne Se 
taining an entire work. ey will be published as fast as they can be pre- | —___ — —_ _—_—— — : y 

d, with the requisite attention to accuracy and good workmanship ; it be- ——™' bad. This objection extends to receiving an insult, committing a crime, or, 
ing our intention to issue one volume every other week, or as nearly at that | SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 13, 1836. in short, doing anything which, in their personal capacities, would compro- 
rate as possible. It is scarcely necessary to point out the great and numerous | .. || mise their honour. It is difficult to surmise on what this is grounded, but 


advantages afforded to the purchaser by this mode of publication over that of 3 : 7 , 
a periodical. In the first place, the works will be, in almost every instance, American firesides.—In a paragraph, last week, referring to the newly-in- 
much cheaper—the purchaser will have it in his power to select such as he = yented machine of Mr. Hubbard, for heating rooms, we were led into errour | 
maces ae ny Fone ~ —_ bd cate ae oa apn ee by an imperfect acquaintance with the subject; and our alarm, which ran 
of preserving the numbers as they come out, will be avoided—the expense of rather into a national feeling, has been considerably abated by the ingenious 
binding se —— form in ene = _ — phy ee inventor himself, who assures us that he harbours no unfriendly sentiments 
will be found much more convenient, as well as beautiful, than } » » 
—- or octavo—and finally, the purchaser will escape the vexation of fo pereiore, are mapa om aie ra emcee since it does, perhaps it will suffice as well as any other. Now, before the 
ing to wait from week to week for the continuation of a story in which he has x ° audience we know not such a wicked, ferocious, law-defying, children-sear- 
become interested.” it in a more favourable light. Families may rest tolerably secure that their ° 
hearths will not yet be forced from them ; young lovers may continue their ing, throat-cutting person as Richings ; but, off the boards, thare le not a more 
As a proof of the encouragement and approbation with which the very first y h 8 a ‘ . tender-hearted, mild and excellent creature to be found. Put en him a tanick, 
instances of the foregoing enterprise have been hailed, it will be sufficient to affairs and patriots relax their frowns, as the new room-heater is intended a slouched beaver and an old mantle, cork his lips, add a shaggy wig, and send 
mention that Mr. James’ novel of the “‘ Gipsy,” forming the second of Harpers’, ™0F to co-operate with fireplaces and to perform their duties, where they || him forth in @ melodrame, and he will cut you up a wandering child or a 
new series of novels and romances, was sold directly it was published. The cannot be procured, than to supersede them. Persons unable, conveniently, way-worn traveller with the hearty zest of an epicure; but, in coat and 
number printed was very large, but it was found inadequate to supply the to have a fire in the mornings, for = performance of thelr toliets, will dnd, trousers, never few whispering zephyr more bland and gentle. Is he less 
city, and a new edition is now in preparation for their country customers.| '” these, © very aguecaiie and me es As permanent interesting in “ Cousin Modus” because he has been the brigand in Fre Dia- 
Dearborn has published the first volume of his new edition of Lord Byron's | S¥>Stitutes for Gres they would a ter ey es ome volo? If, however, performers conscientiously believe that a certain preju- 
Life and Works, to be} completed in six volumes, and to form a medium | being trem three to ie ee es aa = “4 re = — of || dice sets against your theatrical rascals, reaching even to him who sustains 
between the voluminous English copy in seventeen volumes, and the Ame- dre is required by most ; thet would bring the cost of fuel to Sfty-four cents them, then the publick ought to regard with peculiar indulgence those gen- 
rican in one. The two first will contain the life of the noble poet by Mr, | # 44y forthe omali-cinsd machine, and one dollar and eight cents for the large || +) 16 who, from love of their art, consent to sacrifice themselves tempora- 
Moore, and his works will be included in the four last volumes. The volume | °"¢, 4 considerably greater cupense than that of a single Liverpool coal fire. rily for the good of the piece. As for getting along without villains, the thing 
before us is of a convenient size, elegantly printed and on very good paper— To be sure, Mr. Hubbard says that after the room is heated the cost may be is impossible. Scoundrels must be had and people to play them, and we can 
a prettier book we have not seen for some time. graduated to one cent an hour ; but, in our cold climate, we like a substantial assure the comedians that, so long as they are good fellows out of doors, they 
The same publishers have also issued a little volume, entitled “ Traits of | ire the whole time. For the use of bed-chambers in the morning, to heat may be the arrantest scamps possible in the theatre, and we shall like them 
the Tea Party,” being a memoir of George R. T. Hewes, reminiscences of | S*®Ving-water, or prepare coffee, etc. in ordinaries, the machine will doubtless all the better. 
the massacre and other stories of old times, by a Bostonian. This book is a ©T€P, Or, perhaps, gallop into fashion. Now that it is acquitted of adesign | - 
gossipping biography of a garrulous old man, but is interesting from the events “PO? the domestick bliss of the country, (of which this journal has always ‘ish.—New-VYork market-goers have a curious idea that fish bought alive 
with which it is connected, the subordinate details of which will be found 2€€n the uncompromising advocate,) there remain only two more objections, must necessarily be good The consequences of this lamentable mistake are 
attractive. It is furnished with a characteristick portrait of the subject of which the inventor 4 — at his leisure ; = refers the nature ofthe visible at our wedge ate most other parts of the world, so far from 
a | fuel, which consists of two dangerous articles for some families; namely, | being preserved alive and left to die by disease and injury, the unhappy cap- 
cen Pies and Co., Broadway, have reprinted Captain Marryatt’s “Na- | Tum and whiskey! Now, when some dozen hogsheads of these are laid in tives from the floods are incontinently knocked tn the head while their bodies 
val Annual,” to which they have subjoined the sketch entitled Moonshine, for the winter, a candid mind may discern the peril to which it would be ex- are yet ina sane state. In Boston and in London fish are bought dead, and 
which originally appeared in the Knickerbocker Magazine. They have litho- posedy and whether it might not chance to find its way into some other recep- more confidence is reposed in the honour of a fishmonger than seems to be 
graphed the frontispiece and vignette of the English annual, the former being | tacle than the small copper boiler appended to the instrument. Airandexer- the case among the distrustful descendants of Walter the doubter. Who 
a portrait of the author, and the latter “‘ The Mast-headed Midshipman.” cise supply the = — 7 the wre re + a ~ certain kind of | would purchase —— = — ” peer with their necks but half twisted, 
|, thirst are more cor ; , if we are as deeply read in human nature as = and kept a dozen hours kicking an joundering about, merely to satisfy the 
we have flattered ourselves we were, we are not wrong in apprehending that amiable bystanders that they had not been slaughtered a week before! But 
Pring ones repens ee there be some among us who would rather go to bed cold than sober. The | not alone for our own palates do we disapprove the New-York method, but on 
to carry into effect the much-taiked of, and truly national undertaking of ather objection applies to the well-known nature of steam, which plays sad || the score of humanity. It may be right enough to catch them, to cook them 
voyage of discovery to the Pacifick Ocean and the South Seas. We have || tricks, despite of low-pressure engines and safety-valves. Is the boiler free | aid eat them, but the protraction of their expiring agonies is the more crue! 
taken great pleasure in the perusal of the report of the committee of the | from the p bility of expl ! or shall we read in some future journal: | because unnecessary. Over-wrought sensibility is ridiculous, but suffering 
house of representatives, prepared last year, from which we extract the fol- | “ Astounding catastrophe.—As a company of fourteen travellers were shaving | should not be wantonly inflicted even upon a fish, especially when it at once 
lowing passages, in explanation and recommendatory of the proposed under- themselves, at day-break, by one of the full-sized, calorick, portable, compo- | spoils our hearts and our dinners. Those amphibious gentlemen in the fish- 
taking, from the pen of J. N. Reynolds, Esq., (author of the “ Voyage of the sition, safety-valve, water-boiling room-warmers of Mr. Hubbard, the war- | market, who flourish among the stalls with little rods in their hands, hitting 
ae their panting and struggling victims to make them jump, and coolly crying 


Potomack,”) than whom few individuals are better qualified to pr ranted safety-valve having become most inexplicably out of order, an explo- x 
d sion took place, the consequences of which we regret torecord, The razors || out, “ Fine fresh fish, madam, will you buy!” ought to be crucified—or at 


decisively on the exp y of such a project. 

“ : of three of the gentlemen having been just honed, dipped in the hot water | least taught better. 

Gur commenstel -_ aationsl impertanse cannst be cugperted without 6} and applied to their throats, were driven forward so forcibly as to take off | a ’ 
navy, or our navy without commerce and a nursery for our seamen. The y : Not a failure.—Paragraphs bearing this gratifying title have accomplished 
citizens of Maine, of New-York, of Georgia, of Ohio, and of the great valiey of | their heads, which were deposited in row upon @ mantelpiece twenty feet || wide circle of the American journals, intimating the fact that the enor- 
the Mississippi, are as deeply interested in the existence of our gallant navy distant. Three more unhappy victims were precipitated through a window, ) Y 
and of the f our ¢ the terested in the | : i mous destruction of property in the late fire has not led to any mercantile 
be , as they are interested in perpetuity | which was seven stories high. A Kentucky farmer was dashed into a | : ; 
of our institutions and the liberty of our country. Indeed, liberty and com- | large looking-glass, and the rest of the company were planted so violently || bankruptcy of importance. But in triumphing with the merchants, we must 
merce have been twin sisters in all past ages, countries, and times ; they || ars’ : lament with the numerous families not connected with the commercial! world, 
have stood side by side, moved hand in hand. Wherever the soil has been | 4gainst the walls that it was two hours before they could utter word. The whose bumble incomes have been snatched from them by this deplorable ca- 
nial to the one there has flourished the other also; ina w they have | hair and whiskers of the survivers were so scalded that they off ina 

conge: ord, they } . 
lived, they have flourished, or they have died together. few moments after the accident. In the afternoon of the day, a little boy || “ty. The widow, the orphan, the aged, families dwelling in the privacy 

“Cc e has constantly increased with the knowledge of man, yet it |) discovered in the drawer of a house in a neighbouring street, where he ‘of retirement and depending upon some little certam strpend, have been 
has been undergoing perpetual revolutions. These changes and revolutions wee om ” il reduced to poverty and thrown out again upon the world, to mingle once 
have often mocked the vigilance of the wary and the calculations of the sa- |) had been flung by the power of the explosion. more in the harsh toil, for which they are unfitted by education, sex, or de- 

; but there is now a fundamental principle on which commerce is alien inhines Poe wares j . . 7 - - 
based, which will lead the intelligent merchant and the wise government to Duelling.—A bill has been introduced into the legislature of Louisiana, con- crepitude. Catastrophes of this nature we can neither prevent nor retrieve, 
foresee and prepare for most of these changes ; and that principle consists in || taining the following provision :—* This bill guarantees to the creditors of the | but we can soften their gloomy effects by mutual forbearance, charity and 
an intimate knowledge of all seas, climates, islands, continents, of every | deceased, killed in duel, a full payment from the property of the surviving | good-will. The creditor may urge his claim somewhat more gently. The 
nver and mountain, and every _— of the globe, and all their productions, party and right to sue for the same. In case of injury sustained in body, || landlord must not be too harsh with his tenant, The spirit of accommodation, 
and of the nature, habits, and character of all races of men ; and this infor- whereby th is unabie to labour for his or his family’s support t ruous shants, should be carried through al! th , 
mation should be corrected and revised with every season. The commercial neny the party y Gent) OF'SP FOO COREONSS Cay 2 Syenmse 
nations of the world have done much, and much to be accomplished. | make good all legal demands against himself, incurred before or after said || and classes of society. Much may be done, in this way, to diminish the ge- 
We stand 2 solitary ae ae ue who are considered commercial, | injury, the party injuring shall be compelied to support the party injured and || neral misfortune. 
as never having put forth a particle of strength, or expended a dollar of our || his family, and to make good, at the hazard of the law's displeasure, any de- 
money, to add to the accumulated stock o commercial and geographical 4 for the hall forfeit to the nearest surviving relative the sum of || Steamboats.—The company owning the Fulton ferry-boats present a fair 
knowl , except in partially exploring our own territory. When our naval specimen of monopolies. They care just as much about the publick andl its 
com rs and hardy tars have achieved a victory on the deep, they have | —— thousand dollars, and should they fail to claim for one year, the claim || convenience as the great Mogul. Not being willing to incur the expense of 
to seek our harbours and conduct their prizes into port, by tables and charts | shall be legal in the hands of the next eldest relative. That the evidence of f 
| ice-boats, they let the passengers suffer delay and exposure enough to awaken 


certainly it has little plausible foundation. Shakspeare might as well shrink 
from depicting lago as Kean from acting it ; nor can we deem the illusion of 
the audience so complete as to suppose that they think less of Mr. Richings 
in the lobby, on account of those dire massacres, and yet more diabolical 
faces which he nightly perpetrates upon the stage. It is by the merest chance 
that the name of Mr. Richings occurs as the illustration of our argument, but, 
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furnished, perhaps, by the very people whom they have mished. Is it ' ; gard agau . 
honourable for the United States to use for ever the wiedge furnished us by | SeQaganys a ns a = pe: sab ecm - — the serious reprob of the ty, and to afford a wholesome lesson 
others, to teach us how to shun a rock, escape a shoal, or find a harbour, and and the testimony of his sec is and plee y coy eager against poles. An pt is in progress to invest the corporation of 


add nothing to the great mass of information that previous ages and other | whatever evidence he may, under other circumstances, have given.” Really ‘ a 
nations have brought to our hands ? | this looks in earnest. Penalties affecting life remam unenforced because of cvenege sab = be pee ape ng hy Se 
ond Gaeie annie op oy ee < Gee ae - their excessive severity, and the fact that it is no one’s particular interest to | "Y®" HOW Des Under the ju . 
ry | . 
having shown succeeding ages the way to wealth and honour and power, by pursue the offender. But, give private individuals aclaim upon his property, 
means of knowledge. ancient commercial and naval monuments are 4nd the law will be carried into effect most religiously. This seems sufficient t - 
theirs, and every niche of the modern temple of Neptune is filled by others— | to explode the custom of duelling for ever, for men would rather incur the The Alinon.—The American celebrity of Mrs. Heman’s poetry and of Cap- 
hot ourselves. The exports, and, more emphatically, the imports, of the peril of being hanged than of paying a fine. Byron, with his usual shrewd tain Marryatt’s writings, is, in a great measure, owing to their extended cir- 
United States, her receipts and cxpendibarse, ase written on every pillar k led { human nature, has humorously enough observed. culation in the columns of this prosperous and well-conducted journal. In it 
erected by commerce, on every sea and in every clime ; but the amount of *"owtedge of h ’ ’ 8 ” coe = . pangs y y 
her subscription stock to erect these pillars, and for the advancement of know- * Take wives, take lives, perhaps @ man may brook it, the publick have a judicious selection of the best floating articles of the 
- |, British periodicals, the expense of receiving which would a hundred times 


ledge, is nowhere to be found. But heep your band out of his Lareches pock 
Fn pd rp ty cp an ae ey Colonel Smith '—Foreigners sometimes smile at us Americans for an osten- exceed that of the Albion. Nearly everything worth reading in the English 
by which this has been achieved, have been commem: rated by every histo-  tatious parade of titles. What would a conumander of the “ National Guard,” | agazines Is here presented, to the exclusion of masses of duiness. We 
nan, poet, and even fabulist, in all past times ; for the onautick expedition | (with mustaches as long as your arm,) say to the military gentleman mentioned | are induced to write this paragraph by perceiving that a new volume com- 
Saaiicame a ee by — a oo ware te y ts below? A certain paper has the annexed announcement, ushered into the | menced with the year, and we do oe less for the benefit of the journal than 
ventured Seah tsepen oane qui to onaumees ~~ ed a nt “ world by the caption of “ Colonel Smith.” It rans thus :—* We copy the fol- for such as may not be acquainted with its merits P 
his own country. ’ agg || lowing paragraph from the Winchester Virginian, which, while it expresses Bachelors’ ball.—This festival will be celebrated at Niblo’s on Monday even- 
“We have been plundered by the English and the French, by Spaniards the regret of the people of Winchester for the loss they have sustained bythe |i.) s« the regular day, the anniversary of St. Valentine, falls on Sunday. 
and Neapolitans, Danes, Norwegians, and the Barbary Powers, while our withdrawal of Colonel Smith from —~ ;” now, bethink you, reader, from what? | po fore the next ant cal, tion of the ble bishop, who has left 
commerce was extended everywhere and protected nowhere. Some of these T {tall dragoons? The bloody forty-eighth? TI : fore the n wal © . 
insults and depredations have been settled for, and others are quietly, but ne tenth regiment of tall dragoons ’ ood y orty-elghth he om. | bis name to the sighing youths of both sexes, and afforded them a pretext of 
Surely, approximating to a day of restitution or retribution. The spirit of the | mand of Fort Defiance, or the Seminole frontier? No! from the “ Columbia | \...:nuating to each other their mutually tender sentiments, we hope that 
nation is aroused on these subjects and can never sleep again ; honour, jus- female seminary!" By Mars! but the colonel has a flowery time of it, and the majority of the gentlemen who attend this gala ez officio may be disqual 
tice, feeling, consciousness of physical strength, all forbid it. must have been born under a mild planet. Colonel! what ideas does notthe —g.4 and converted into exemplary and gallant Benedicts. 


“ Have we not, then, reached a de: f tal strength that will enable ; 
us to find our way about the giobe olheet leading ctrings 1 And are we for- || Word conjure up! chapeau and plume, gauntlet and gold-lace, epaulet, long 


ful thing to find a whole community put to inconvenience and loss of time, 
in order to put money into the pockets of Certain individuals. 














The streets. —They have grown worse and worse as the season advanced 


ever to take the highway others have laid out for us, and fixed with mile- boots, bumished pistois and rattling sword—in short 
Stones and quitoaeneae ? Permit me to poate Ry & humble imitation of the - “A knight ‘ The snow and slush were, at length, transformed into ee, and the pavements 
great discoverer of this continent to his patrons : we fear no storms, no ice- | All saddled and brdted Je for the fight."’ into a vast floor of glass, slippery to danger. People could scarcely get along ; 


bergs, no monsters of the deep, in any sea ; we will conduct ourselves with almost powerless. Tne grati. 
prude: gmen ¥ ‘ fit | Who but must admire to behold, after such a figure, not a fierce troop, armed and the fire-engimes, in cases of alarm, were alt po . € 
npg: pyre ap ee tee ; pe hg the | to the teeth, and tramping on to victory or death, but a band of beautiful and | tude of the city to the street inspector should cause @ publick meeting to 


will be yours ; if we perish im our attempts, we alone shall i’ 
very inquiry after us will redound to your honour.” blushing girls, sunny locks, silvery voices, and eyes more fatal than bayonet | convene, and present him with—a shove! 
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THE ARAB. 
A BALLAD—WRITTEN AND COMPOSED BY SAMUEL LOVER, 


Tuk interesting fact on which this ballad is founded, occurred to Mr. Davidson, the celebrated traveller, between Mount Sinai and Suez, on his overland return from India, in 1829. He related the story to 
Mr. Lover himself. A sunilar incident is given in Mr. St. John’s “ Tales of the Ramali‘dan,” lately published ; 
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' / The noon-tide blaze on the de-sert fell, As the tra-vel-ler reach’d the wish'd-for well, But 
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r’d him on, His hope in the Ticistsaitiin wa-ters—were gone, His hope in the de-sert—the wa-ters—were gone. A ' 
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SECOND VERSE 
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foo ing he call’d onthe Ho-ly name, And swift o’er the de-sert an A-rab ‘iia lel with him he bore of that bless-ed thing That fail’d the poor trav~ler at the spring, That 





e THIRD VERSE Ritard Espress 
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_ arom the poor tra-vel-ler at the spring. ‘Drink!’ said the A-rab, I must fast, For half of my i not yet past, ‘Tis far ere my home and my I see, But the 
‘though jour-ney chil-dren 
Ad lib. é FOURTH VERSE. 
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agit tal trea-sure I'll share with erys-tal trea-sure I'll share ‘Nay,’ said the wea-ry one For thou hast e-ven than I, And chil-dren that are 
thee, The with thee.’ ‘let me die, more need hast thou 
Ritard Ad lib. Molto espress FIFTH VERSE. m 
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*my chil-dren shall see Their 





watch-ing for thee, And T am a lon>-one, none watch for me, And I am a lone-one, none, none watch for me.’ * Drink!’ said the A-rab, 
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fa-ther saeniniadiaiine = ar not for me, For HE who has sent me to thee this day, Will watch o-ver me on my de-sert way! Will watch o-ver me onmy @e - sert wayl’ 
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MISCELLANY. We met the follewing rery pretty lines in the files of a forgotten SILVIO PELLICO 
paper As th t from the } ts "© ty trit orrespondent o : . ' rel 
3 i ‘ be are Ifo) 7 e pen of a once favourite corre pondent of Such of our readers as have not perused Roscoe's translation of this 
this journal, but now unhappily no n we i hem for the p : ‘ 
4 “ ee . mare e revive them for the pe celebrated Italian's work entitled, ** My imprisonments,” ete. will find 
LINES ON A FASCIN iG BUT SARTLESS ) Y rusal of the present generatior h ure he p the autho 1 , ’ 
‘ eo el en aaa {H a4, le ri I mht bel rk weber ‘ in the volume an interesting literary novelty a kind of chary by an i 
0 oward’s * Letter rison t debt,” originally published , } } 
A Woman with a beaming face _ 4 ette 2 n sonment for De » OFiginaily published, te gent and poetical mind, not so much of the events 2 ing on aroun! 
we believe, in the * ylumtnan.’ 
But with a heart untrue, . ee a as Within his own heart and character—the lights and shadows of a 
Though beautiful, is valueless INCONSTANCY—A SONNET. captive’s soul. It is prettily written, and may profitably employ t! 
As diamonds formed of dew When day has shed its last bright gleam, leisure of avacant evening. We glean three sentences 
At summer eve, beside the stream “lam passionately attached to my own country, but I do td k 
wINOEN ’ an ssionat d own country, bu lo not dislike 
PossIRLE CONTINGENCIES.—It is decidedly within the chapter of How sweet to wateh the sky! ae Cc x | if ; 
- 4 amas tals j Speer te, iny other nation ivilization, Wealth, poWer, glory, are differently 
accidents that New-York may ultimately be destroved by fire from the In pensive blue the hills are drest, 4 - , 
< le . And various teints adorn the west, iwportioned among different people ; but ou all these are minds obe- 
want of water, although two rivers flow along its shores, and the Of beauty's richest die " , 
: eagle . : lent to the great vocation of man—to love, to pity, and to assist each 
ocean is rolling in front. From such a fate, however, Philadelphia is o ud. light-floati oe : 
ne ¢ wid, Mi Ooating on the alr, other 
perfectly secure, in consequence of its abundant supply and use of this Marked by a teint surpassing fair P , : , } 
| Your notice te: “ When we begin to forma better opinion of one against whom we had 
article, and our neighbours are really in greater danger of being drowned our notice cant escape . 
} , t Tt skims along with plavtal ease conceived a str ig prejudice, we seem to discover in every feature, in 
than burn And changing still, as blows the breeze } nn { } — t h we 
4 { t , , hiss voice, and manner, tresh marks ot good cisposition, to which we 
> NE [GUAGE.—T rere e g sy ssumes tantastick shape a 
IMPASSIONED LANGUAGE.—That flowered and glowing language : were before strangers 
which, if more peculiar to that age and to the gallantry of the south, is That is inconstancy—so empty—vet so fair— An abl ; : 
‘ , ial an tin . “An able surgeon came to the prison to amputate a leg, ut “it was 
also the language in which the poetry of youthful passion would, in all And ever and anon, it changes still as blows the ai , “ I 1 
: ace i] \ s rapa . Se GR } = i= : the privile ge of our ordinary prison apothecary, and he would not vie | 
tumes and lands, utter its rich extravagance, could heart speak to heart THE WISE MEN OF THE FAST The legislature of the state of Maine ss Aicoiatiae iil ini a ay tes ‘tol He 
. oie r ot Scle ce, he mus « contentec 0 OOK on. 
FAusk IDEA OF LIBERTY.—To a degenerate and imbruted people, || has determined to supply its members with two bibles and dictionaries 
liberty seems too plain a thing, if unadorned by the pomp of the very | for their edification and improvement. In order that this end may be Published c . i ox 1A 
P er" m noushed every Saturday, at the corner of Nassau and Ann-streets. 
despotism they would dethrone. thoroughly attained, we hope that Noah Webster's editions of those T : ae fn . All 
i a z erms, FOCR DOLLARS per annum, paya@dir, m all cases, im advance An 
TAnLes TURNED.—A recent criminal trial at New-Orleans had a! works may not be patronized by the eastern sages , ? ’ ; é 
: d g letters must be post-paid, and directed to the editors. 
rather novel denouement ; the prisoner was acquitted, and his own and Tears.—That weakness which weeps fora fallen race is the tender- ates 


the counsel for the prosecution committed te jail for contempt of court. '' ness not of women, but of angels. Scott & Co. Printers, corner of John and Gold-streets. 

















